




















THE CONNECTION OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. 


BY DOCTOR DICK, 


Who is the most Candid and Lib- 
eral Being in the Universe? God. 
And why is God to be considered as 
the most Liberal Intelligence that ex- 
ists? Because he embraces a minute, 
a full, and comprehensive view of all 
the circumstances, connections, rela- 
tions, habits, motives, temptations, 
modes of thinking, educational biases, 
physical affections, and other causes 
that may influence the sentiments or 
conduct of any of his creatures. Who 
among created intelligences may be 
viewed as endowed with these quali- 
ties in the next degree? The loftiest 
seraph that God has created, who has 
winged his way to numerous worlds, 
and taken the most extensive survey 
of the dispensations of the Almighty, 
and of all creaturesand events. Who, 
among the sons of men, is the most il- 
liberal and inaccurate in judging of 
opinions, of persons, and of things ? 

The man who has lived all his days 
within the smoke of his father’s chim- 
ney, or Within the confines of his na- 
tive village—who has never looked 
beyond the range of his own religious 
party—wh ose thoughts have always 
run in one narrow tract—whose read- 
ing has been confined to two or three 
musty volumes, which have lain for 
ages on the same smoky shelf—who 
cares for nuthing either in the heavens 
or the earth, but in so far as it minis- 
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ters to his convenienge, his avarice, or 
his sensual enjoyment—who will ad- 
mit no sentiment to be true, but what 
he may have heard broached by his 
parson—and whose conversation sel- 
dom rises beyond mere gossipping 
chit-chat, and the slanderous remarks 
which are circulated among his neigh- 
bors. Such characters are entirely un- 
qualified for forming a correct judg- 
ment, either of the sentiments and ac- 
tions of men, or of the works and 
ways of God; for they are complete- 
ly destitute of the requisite data 
whereon to form a rational decision 
in relation to either of these subjects. 

It may be admitted as a kind of ax- 
iom, in our estimate of human charac- 
ter, that in proportion to the igno- 
rance, and the narrow range of view 
which characterizes any individual, in 
a similar proportion will be his want 
of candor and his unfitness for passing 
a sound judgment on any subject 
that is laid before him, and that the 
man who has taken excursions through 
the widest range of thought, accom- 
panied with a corresponding improve- 
ment of his mora! powers, will always 
be the most liberal andcan«tid in his de- 
cisions on the moral end intellectual 
qualities of others. To these maxims 
few exceptions will generally be found. 
In forming an enlightened judgment 
in regard to any action or object, it is 





| plate it in all its different features and 


essentially requisite, that we contem- 


aspects, and in all its minute cireum- 
| stances, bearings, and relations. We 
would not hesitate fora moment to de- 
termine who is best qualified to give 
an accurate description of a city, he 
who has only viewed its spires from a 
distance, while in rapid motion in his 
chariot—or he who has minutely sur- 
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veyed all its streets, lanes, squares, 
public eclifices, and surrounding scen- 
ery, in every variety of aspect; or, 
who appears mosi likely to form the 
most accurate and enlightened judg- 
ment in relation to any par ticular 
kingdom—he who has just. skirted 
along a few miles on one of its coasts, 
or he who has traversed its length 
and breadth in all directions, and 
mingled with every class of its inhab- 
itants. On thesame principle, it must 
be admitted, that he who has viewed 
religion in all its aspects and bearings, 
who has taken the most extensive sur- 
vey of the manifestations of God, and 
of the habits and relations of men, is 
the best qualified to pronounce a can- 
did and accurate decision on all the 
intellectual and moral cases that may 
come before him. 

If the spirit of the above stated 
sentiments be founded on reason and 
fact, it will follow, that the more we 
resemble God in the amplitude of our 
intellectual views and benevolent af- 
fections, the more candid, and liberal, 
and accurate will our judgments be in 
reference to all the actions, objeets, 
and relations we contemplate. Onthe 
other hand, the man who is confined 
to a narrow range of thought and 
prospect is continually blundering in 
the estimates he forms, both in respect 
to physical facts, to general principles, 
and to moral actions. Ife forms a pre- 
mature and uncharitable opinion on 
every slander and report against his 
neighbor. He condemns, without 
hesitation; and throws an unmerited 
odium on whole bodies of men, be- 
cause one or two of their number may 
have displayed weakness or folly. He 
hates and despises men and their opin- 
ions, because they belong not to his 
political or religious party. He pro- 
nounces his decisions on the motives 
of men, with as much confidence as if 
he had surveyed their hearts wiih the 
eye of omniscience. He cannot hear 
an objection against his favorite opin- 
ions with patience, nor anapology for 
any set of principles but hisown. Ie 
is arrogant and dogmatical in his asser- 
tions, and will make no concessions to 
the superior wisdom of others. Ile 
rets himself, with violence, against 
every proposal for reformation in the 
church, because his forefathers never 
thought of it, and because such * in- 
novations ’ do not suit his humor and 








preconceived opinions. We decides, 
in the most contident tone, on what 
God eanand cannot do. as if he had 


Intinite Perfection ; 
he Divine dispensa- 
tions when they do not exactly quad- 
rate with his own luimor and seliish 
Views. 

With regard to the operations of the 
Most High, he also forms the most 
foolish, and vagne, and contradictory 
conceptions. Tell him of the vast di- 
mensious of the planetary system, of 
the men and animals that live on the 
opposite side of the globe, of the an- 
nual and diurnal motion of the earth, 
that this world and iis inhabitants are 
moving through the regious of space 
many thousand miles every hour— 
that one of the planets is so large that 
it would contain 1100 worlds as spa- 
cious as Ours—that another is} flying 
through the tracts of immensity, at the 
rate of @ hundred thousand miles an 
hour—and that light is darted from 
the sun with a velocity of 195,000 
miles in a moment of time—he will 
stare at you with astonishment at such 
extravagant assertions, and will soon- 
er believe thestories of giants 100 feet 
high, and of fairies that can enter in 
crowds through the kevhole of his 
door. Instead of frankly acknowl- 
edging that “he is ignorant of such 
subjects, and of the grounds of such 
conclusions, that those who have stud- 
ied them with intelligence are best 
rapable of judging, that, if true, they 
niust fill us with admiration of the 
clory of God; but that, as he has had 
hitherto no opportunity of examining 
such maiters, he raust suspend his as- 
sent till he inquire into the reasons 
Which can be given for such amazing 
deductions; instead such con- 
cessions, which are the dictates of 
modesty and common sense- -he will 
tell you at once, without hesitation, 
and without a blushat his presumptu- 
ous decisions, that “itis all extrava- 
gance, and folly, and idie romance, 
contra ry to Scripture, and reason, and 
common : ? and will not hesitate 
to brand you as a heretic, for endeay- 
oring to break loose his intellectual 
trammols !-—thus tacitly declaring, 
that he is far beiter qualified to pro- 
nounce a decision on such topics, than 
all the philosophers and divines, and 
allthe brightest geninses who have “ 
peared in the world for ages pas 


taken the guage of 
aud he frets at 
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though he willat the same time admit, 
that he never gave himself the trou- 
ble to examine into such roatters. 

Ilis views of the providential dis- 
pensations of God are equally partial 
and distorted. If disease, or poverty, 
or misfortune, happen to his nei¢n- 
bor, especially if he hed 


vilhdrawn 
from the religious party to which he 
belongs, it is considered as a penal 


judgment for his error and aAposfacy. 


(f prosperous circumsts attend 
his family or his religious party to 
which he belongs, it is viewed a: . sign 


ices 


of divine approbation. Ate soldom 
views the hand of God, except in un- 
common occurrences: and then, heim- 
agines that a miracle is performed, 
and that the wheels of naiure are 


stopped in order to accomplish the 
event. Ie seldom locks beyoud the 
precinets of his own church or nation, 
to observe the movein of the Di- 
vine footsteps towards other tribes of 
his fallen race. Ile overlooks the 
traces of Divine operations which ar 
every moment to be seen above pes 
around him—and yet, in the midst of 
all such partial and contracted views, 
he will sometimes decide on the wis- 
dom and rectitude of the ways of God, 
With as much confidence, as if he had 
entered into the secret counsels of the 
Eternal, and surveyed the whole plan 
ot his procedure. oe 
Such are a fe w prominent outlines 
of the character of thousands whose 
names are enrolicd as members of the 
visible church—whose illiberality and 
self-conceit are owing t> the contract- 
ed notions they haye formed of God 


nts 


and religion. And,surely, it must ap- 
pear desirable to every enlightened 


Christian, that every proper means 
should be used to prevent rational im- 
mortal beings from remaining enchain- 
ed in such mental threldom. 

On the other hand, the man who 
takes an enlightened view S all the 
works and dis spensations of God, and 
of allthe circumstances and weird ions 
of subordinate beings, necessarily sc- 
quires a nobleness and liberality of 
mind, and an accuracy in judging of 
things human and divine, which no 
other person can possess. ILe does 
not hastily take up an eyil report 
against his neighbor; for he considers 
how unfounded such reports often are, 
and bow much they are Owing to the 
insinuations of envy or of malice. 
And when he can no lon ger doubt o 
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an evil aciion being substantiated 
against any one, he does not triumph 
over him in the language of exeera- 
tions for he considers all the circum- 
stances, relations, feelings, and tempt- 
ations with which he may have been 
surrounded; he considers, that he 
himself isa frail sinful creature, and 
night possibly have fallen in a similar 
way, had he been placed in the same 
siiuation. He does not trumpet forth 
the praises of a inan who has perform- 
ed one brilliont benevolent deed, as if 
he were a character to be admired and 
eulogized—while the general course 
of his lite is merked with vice, and an 
utier forgetiuiness of God and relig- 
ion; nor does he fix astigma of im- 
morality upon the person who may 
have acted foolishly or sinfully, in one 
or two instances, while the general 
ienor of his conduct has been marked 
by purity and rectitude: for, in both 
cased, he considers, that it is not an 
insulated action, but general habits, 
which determine the character of any 
individual. Jie esteems the wise and 
the good, and holds friendly inter- 
course With them, to whatever politi- 
cal or religious party they belong. He 
can bear, With attability and candor, 
to have his opinions contradicted, and 
can differ from his neighbor in many 
disputed points, while, at the same 
time, he values and esiteems him. He 
will not brand a man as a heretic ora 
deist, because he takes a view of some 
dogmas in theology, in a_ different 
light from what he himself does; for 
he consicers the difierence of habits, 
studies, pursuits, and educational 
prejudices, which must have influ- 
enced his opinions ; and makes due al- 
lowance for the range ot thought to 
which he may have been accustomed. 
I}e is always disposed to attribute the 
actions of others to good motives. 
when he has no proof to the contrary 
Ile uses no threats nor physical force: 
to support his opinions, or to convince 
gainsayers; for he knows that no ex- 
ternal eceercion can illuminate the 
mind, and that the strength of argu- 
ments, and the force of truth, can 
alone produce conviction. He is con- 
vineed how ignorant he is, notwith- 
standing all his study, obser vations, 
and researches, and presses forward, 
as long as he lives, to higher degrees 
of knowledge and of moral improve- 
ment. 
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Ile is an active promoter of every 
scheme that tends to enlighten and 
meliorate mankind, and to extend the 
knowledge of salvation to the ends of 
the earth; for he considers that it is 
not by miracles, but by the subordinate 
agency of intelligent beings, that God 
will effectuate the illumination and 
the moral renovation of our apostate 
race. 
God in all the movements of the 
entific, the religious, and the political 
world, and perceives Him accomplish- 
ing his purpose, in the inventions of 
human genius, and in the economy of 
the minutest insect, as well asin the 
sarthquake, the storm, and the con- 
vulsions of nations; for he considers 
the smallest atom, and the hosts 
Heaven, as equally directed by Eter- 
nal Wisdom, and equally necessary in 
the universal chain of creatures and 
events. Ile displays a becoming mod- 
esty in speaking of the ways and 
works of God. When he meets with 
any dark and afflictive dispensation in 
the course of Providence, he does not 
fret and repine, but is calm and re- 
signed, conscious that he perceives on- 
ly a small portion of the chain of 
God’s dispensations, and is, theretore, 
unable to form a just comparison of 
the connection of any one part with 
the whole. When he contemplates 
the depraved and wretched condition 
of the greater part of the world, 


sci- 


present, and for thousands of years 
past, notwithstanding the salvation 


which has been achieved for sinners of 
mankind, he is far from arraiguing 
the Divine goodness and rectitude, in 
leaving so many nations ‘to walk’ in 
their own ways;” for he kiows not 
what relation this dismal scene may 
bear, What influence it may have, or 
what important impressions it may 
produce on worlds and beings with 
which we are at present unacquaint- 
ed. 

Ife is cautious in pronouncing de- 
cisively respecting the pap arwnsiegpee 
of God, in regard to the universe at 
large. WUedoes not, for example, as- 
sert, With the utmost confidence, as 
some have done, “that there never 
was, and never wiil be, to all ages of 
eternity, such a bright display of the 
Divine glory as in 
Christ.” He admires and adores the 
Condescension and the Love of God, 
in the plan of Salvation, which the 


Ife views the special agency of 


of 


the Cross of 
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Gospel exhibits, and feels an interest 
in it far beyond that of any other spe- 
cial manifestation of Deity; but he 
dares not set limits to the Divine At- 
tributes and Operations. Ile consid- 
ers himself at present, with regard to 
the grand system of the universe, in 
asituation similar to that of a small 
insect on one of the stones of a 
magnificent edifice which sees only a 
few hair-breadths around it, and is 
altogether incapable of surveying the 
symmetry, the order, and beauty of 
the structure, and in forming an ade- 
quate conception of the w hole. Ife 
considers that he has never yet sur- 
veyed the millionth part of Jehovah’s 
empire, and, therefore, cannot tell 
what the Eternal Sovereign has been 
pleased to exhibit in its numerous 
provinces , and, least of all, can he ev- 
er presume to dive into the depths of 
interminable ages, and boldly declare 
what the Almighty will, or will not 
do, through eternity to come. He, 
therefore, views it as a presumption, 
while he has no dictate of revelation 
for his warrant, to pronounce decis- 
ively, either on the one side or the 
other, of such a deep and important 
question, Which seems above the reach 
of the loftiest seraph to determine. 
In short, he endeavors to take a view 
of all the manifestations of the Deity 
within his reach, from every source of 
information which lies before him, 
and as far as his limited faculties will 
permit. He does not call in question 
the discoveries of science, because 
they bring to his ears most astonish- 
ing reports of the wisdom and omnip- 
otence of Jehovah, and of the bound- 
less extent of His kinedom: but re- 


joices to learn, that the erandeur of 


his dominions is actually found to 
correspond with the lofty descriptions 
of Divine majesty and glory, recorded 
in the volume of Inspiration, and is 
thereby inspired with nobler hopes of 
the glory and felicity of that heaven- 
ly world where he expects to spend 
an endless existence. 

If, then, such be some of the fea- 
tures in the character of an enlight- 
ened Christian; if liberality and can- 
dor, and accurate investigation, mark 
the judgments he pronounces on the 
sentiments and the actions of men, 
and on the works and the ways of 


God; and if such views and feelings 
ought to be considered as more con- 








genial to the noble and benevolent 

spirit of our religion, than the narrow 

and distorted notions of a contracted 

mind, it must be an object much to 

be desired, that the mass ofthe Chris- 

tian world be led into such strains of 

thought, as might imbue their minds 

with a larger proportion of this spirit. 

And, if diversified and occasional dis- 

cussions on the topics to which we 

~ have adverted, would have a tendency 

q to produce this desirable effect, it is 

obvious, that such branches of knowl- 

edge as are calculated to enlarge the 

capacity of the mind, and to throw 

alight over the revelations and the 

works of God, should no longer be 

overlooked in the ranve of our religi- 
ous contemplations. 


WHAT IS TIME? 


l ASKED an aged man, a man of cares, 

Wrinkled and curved, and white with 
hoary hairs : 

“Time is the warp of life,” he said: 
‘oh tell 

The young, the fair, the gay, to weave 
it well!” 

I asked the 


Sages Who wrote, 


ancient venerable dead, 
and Warriors Who 
Krom the cold hollow mur- 
mur flowed. 


Time 


YyVave a 


sowed the sced we reap in 


this abode!” 


| asked a dying sinner, ere the tide 
Of lite had left 
he replied, 


'? 


his veins: * Time! 


“Tye tostit! ah ! the treasure!” and 
: he died. 
as I asked the volden sun, and silver 


=pheres, 


Those bright chronometers of days 
and years ¢ 


They answered, ** Time ix but a mete- 


or elare!’ 


And bade us for eternity prepare. 
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me ee em 


a ee a 


1 asked a spirit lost; but oh the 
shriek 
That pierced my soul! 1 shudder 


while I speak! 
Itcried, * A particle! a speck! a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite ! 
Of things inanimate, my dial L 


Consulted, and it made me this re- 
ply: 

“Time is the season fair of living 
well, 

The path of glory, or the path of 


hell.” 


lasked old Father Time himself, at 
last, 

But in a 
past ; 

His chariot was 
wind 


moment he flew swiftly 


a cloud, the viewless 


Iiis noiseless steeds, which lett no 


trace behind. 
lasked the mighty angel, who shall 


stand 

Que foot on sea, and one on solid 
land: 

‘By heavens!” he cried, “Il swear 


the mystery’s o’er; 
Time owas.” he cried. * but rime SHALL 
BE NO MORE!” 
—MARSDEN. 


a i fi 


FRANKNESS WITHOUT 
CERITY. 


SIN- 


There is no dissimulation so lmpen- 
etrable as that which apparently leaves 
nothing to penetrate. It is art with- 
out artifice. concealment without dis- 
cuise. and frankness without sincerity. 
lic who can successtully practise these 
may eseape exposure here, but must 
inevitably be detected in that day 
when the heart will be required to 
give up its secrets, and the grave sur- 
render its dead. 


“VIRTUE is always voluntary, vice 
either voluntary or involuntary.” 
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WASTE OF PROPERTY BY WAR. 


In estimating its havoe of property, 
We inust inguire not only how much 
it costs, and how much it destroys, 
but how far it prevents the ath, gt 
of wealth; anda full answer to these 
three questions would exhibit an 
amount of waste bevond the pow rot 
any imagination adequately to 
ceive. 

Consider, then, how war prevents 
the accumulation ef property. its 
mere uncertainties must operate as & 
very serious hindrance; for white 
everything is afloat, aid no forecast 
can anticipate What changes may take 
place any month, men will not em- 

bark in those undertakings by which 
prs wealth is rapidly acquit ‘ed. This 

cause alone, an invariable altendant 
upon war, is sufficient to paralyze the 
energies of biisiness in allits depart- 
ments. 

Still worse, however, are the sud- 
den changes of war. Tlicse discour- 
age enterprise, defeat the best plans, 
and produce a vast multitude of fail- 
ures. The mere dread of such changes 
must paralyze, more or less, every de- 
partment of business, and crip ple 
nearly all efforts for the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Hence ensue a general Gcrangement 
and stagnation of business, which 
leave the main cnergies of a people, 
even if not absorbed in the war, to 
rust in idleness, or be frittered away 
in fruitless exertions. Hnterprise is 
checked, because there is little reward 
or demand for iis products. There is 
no foreign markets for 
agi joulture ; and land ceases to be 
tilled with cave and success. There is 
no outlet for manufactures; and the 
shop aud the factory ar > closed, or 
kept at work with little vigor and less 
profit. [ntercourse b stercen nations 
is almost suspoude d; and commerce 
stands still, vessels rot at the wharves, 
and sea-ports, once alive with the hum 
of business, are cut oi ft ‘om the prin- 


cipal sources of the wealth, and sink 
into speedy, perhaps irrecoverable 


decay. All their main-springs of na- 
tional proape! ity are broken, or crip- 
pled, or ri in Operation at lramense 
disadvan ce, An incalculable amount 


of capital mb moncy, and ships, and 


the fruits of 
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stores, and factories, 


and workshops, 
and machinery, 


and tools, and raw 
materials, and buildings, and inven- 
tions, and canals, and railwavs, and 
industry, and skill, and talent, is with- 
drawn from use, and for want of pro- 
fitable craployment, goes more or less 
to waste. Hiow much is thus lost, it 
would be vain even to conjecture ; but 
we should be safe in supposing that 
in these ways alone war might reduce 
for atime the value of a nation’s en- 
tire property, from thirty to fifty per 
cent. ! 

but 


the most direct waste comes 
from thesu aden Withdrawal of men 
nthe vigor of life. in such men are 


found the mines or laboratories of a 
nation’s wealth; but what multitudes 
of these does the war system require 
for its support! The standing war- 
‘iors of Europe are (1846) about three 
millions even in peace, and exceed 
four inillions anda half in war. Not 
afew ot these millions may have been 
the miain-spring of business, and all of 
them must possess an unusual share 
of strepeth tor labor, since no others 


would be equal to the hardships ef 
ection of 


war; and the sudden 
such men by thousands 
part of a country, and from every 
Lind of employment, must paralyze 
the entire industry of a pation. 

Still worse is the intluence of war 
on the habits indispensible to the 
thrift of a people. It mars the char- 


abstra 
from every 


acter necessary for the acquisition of 


property. It renders them idle, dis- 
honest and profligate. It destroys 
the habits needed to enrich a people, 
and introduces others fatally calculat- 
ed to impoverish any country. 

Such considerations we might pur- 
sue to almost any extent; but enough 
has been said to show, that all the 
enormous expenses of war would not 
equal the los3 of properly occasioned 
by such causes alone as we have here 

pecitied. Take an illustration. 
W licn our population was some fifteen 
or sixteen millions, the annual pro- 
auction of the United States was 
estimated at $1,400,000,000; and, if 
We suppose war to prevent only one- 


fifth of all this, the loss would be 
P2SU,000, 000 a year! Li our popula- 
tlokh were forty millions, the annual 


wr 
BACl Ce 


would be about $700,000,000 ; 


and at only half this rate, the whole 
globe, with 1,000.000,000 inhabitants, 
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would lose no less than $8,750,000,000 

a year! Hardly credible; and yet the 
calculation is moderate, and may 
serve as aclue to the boundless waste 
of property by war, even in ways 
eonerally OVel looked. 

Glance next at the 
of proper “ty by war. 
savage or civilized; trace the course 
of the French in Rus sin or Portugal, 
setting fire, in One case, to every house 
for one hundred and fifty miles; look 
at even British troops in Spain or 
India, trampling down harvests, and 
burniug villages, destroying towns, 
ravaging entire province Sy and pillag- 
ing city after city; and can you con- 
ceive the amount of thus 
wasted! 

Let us suppose it costs an average 
of $500 to raise a soldier, and reckon 
his labor for the ten years of his life 
shortened in peace, and twenty years 
in war, at S150 a year. If the stand- 
ing armies of HKurope are three mill- 
ions in peace, she sustains, at this rate, 
a loss of $1,.500,000,000 for their train- 
ing, $450,000,000 a'vear for labor, and 
$4.500,000,000 for the 
their life ten years; an average in 
peace of S840, 000,000 a year from this 
source alone! Reduce these esti- 
mates ore half and you still have, 
even in peace, the enormous sacrifice 
of $420,000,000 a year. 
war, the armies of Europe, when full, 
are supposed to be some four millions 
anda half; but putting them in round 
numbers at four millions, the loss 
would be for their training $2,000,000- 
000, for their labor $600,000,000 a vear, 
and for cutting short their life twenty 
years, $12,000,000,000 ; an average joss 
in war, if we suppose 4 soldier's life 
then to be only three years, of 
GOO,0G0 a vearl! 

Still snore expensive, however, is 
the maintenance of Warriors even in 
peace. hiers, the distinguished his- 
torian of Itrance, reckons the expense 
of supporting a soldier to be in JAus- 
tria about S150. in France $145, in 
Prussia nearly $200, in England still 
greater; en average through Christen- 
dom of at least $150 a year. The 
Whole number of standing Warriors in 
Christentom, cannot be Jess than 
6,000,000 in peace, The arnry of Spain 
has been 120,000: that of England 
100,600, with the addition of 200,000 
in war: that of France from 350,000 


incidental havoe 
Follow an army 


‘ 


pr op it Vv 


yiese 
ha e LOG, 


shortening of 


In atime of 


to 400,060, in 1840) even 900,000: that 
of Austria 750,000 in war, probably 
not less than 400,000 in peace; that of 
Russia 850,000 in peace, and reckoned 
by some as high as 1,000,000. These 
3,000,000, at $150 each, would require 
$450,000,000 a year for their susten- 
ance: and reckoning one officer to ten 
soldiers, avd awarding to each of the 
latter an English shilling a day, or 
sav a year for wages, and tothe for- 
meran average salary of $500 a year, 
or less than six shillings a day, we 
should have, for the pay of the whole 
10 Jess than $585,000,000 a year, or a 


grand total, for both sustenanecy and 
pay, of $835,000,000 ! 
Few suspect how much our own 


country spends for war even in peace. 
When our population was about fif- 
fecn millions, Judge Jay reckoned 
“the yearly aggregate expense of our 
militia not much if any short of fifty 
inillions;” and besides all this, no 
less than SO per cent. of all our 
national expenditures have for vears 
been for war purposes alone. These 
expenditures pe been growing more 
and more prodigal. U nder W axhing- 
ton’s adminis stration, they were for 
the army and navy Jess than $11,000,- 
O00 in eight years, or $1,565,000 a year; 
while those of the eight vears preced- 
ing S44, reached nearly $164,000,000, 
or $20,417,000 a year; an increase of 
1500 per cent. in war expenses, against 
an increase of some 400 per cent. in 
in population! In 1817 ovr war ex- 
penses were about nine times as large 
as those for all other purposes, and in 
I852, seventeen times as great as for 
civil offices. From 1791 to 1882, a 
period of forty-one years, the aggre- 
gate of our expenditures, with some 
two yerrs and a half of actual war, 
Was $542,250,891; and of this sum at 
least ecight-ninths were for war pur- 
poses, and merely $87,157,047, or about 
one twenty-third part of the whole, 
for civil offices: one dollar for the 
support of civil goverment, to twen- 
ty-ihree dollars for war! During our 
revolutionary struggle, we borrowed 
of France 37,962,959, expended from 
our own resources $185,193,803, and 
issued of paper money $359,547,027; 
in all, $502.703,689, besides an indeti- 
nite amount of contributions from 
individuals and States. From 1516 to 
Is34, eighteen years, our national ex- 
penses amounted to £463,913,756: and 
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of this sum. nearly four hundred mil- 
lions went for war, and only sixty- 
four million for all other objects! 
Here we have, even in peace, twenty- 
two millions a vear for war, and about 
three millions and a half, less than 
one-sixth of the whole, for the peace- 
ful operations of our government! 

Look at the actual cost of some 
wars. 
127 years, Eng. spent 65 in war—three 
more than in peace. The war of 1685 
continued nine years, and increased 
her expenditures $180,000,000, Then 
came the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, and absorbed in eleven years 
more than $800,000,000. Next was 
the Spanish war of 1739, which cost 
in nine years =270,000,000, Then came 
the seven years’ war of 1756, in the 
course of which England spent $560,- 
000,000, The next was the American 
war of 1775, which lasted eight years, 
and cost 680,000,000, The French 
Revolutionary war of nine vears from 
L798, occasioned 
$2,520,000,000, During the war against 
Bonaparte from 1803 to 1815 England 
raised by taxes $3.855,000,000, and by 
loans &1,940,000,000 : in all, $5,795,000,- 
000, or an average of 31,825,082 every 
day! Irom 1797 to 1817, 20 years, 
England borrowed $2,160,000,000, and 
raised by taxes $6.192,866,066: in all. 
$8,552, 866,066, or an average for the 
twenty yeras of $1,145,444 every day, 
and more than a million of this for 
war! During ninety days beforeand 
after the battle of Waterloo, she is 
supposed to have spent an average of 
about tive millions a dav! During 
seven wars, lasting in all sixty-five 
vears, she borrowed 384,170,000,000, 
and raised by taxes #5,949,000,000 ; 
making a total expenditure of s10,- 
115,000,000! It has been estimated, 
that England spent about ten thousand 
millions in wars undertaken first to 
humble the Bourbons, and then to 
restore them to the throne which Na- 
poleon has usurped. The wars of all 
Europe from 1793 to 1815, twenty-two 
years, cost some 815,000,000,000, and 
probably wasted full twice as much 
more in other ways, thus making a 
grand total of more than forty thous- 
and millions of dollars! 

Europe, as a Whole, has of late been 
cradually paying off her war debts; 
but in 1840, they amounted to some 
TEN THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS? 


From 1688 to 1815, a period of 


an expenditure of 
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an average of about fifty dollars to 
every inhabitant: the bare interest 
upon which, at five per cent., would 
be 500,000,000 a year. The annual 
cost of her war system to all Christen- 
dom, including interest on her war- 
debts, cannot fall much short of $1,- 
000,000,000, 

What a maelstrom of the world’s 
wealth has war been! Give back all 
the property it has wasted from the 
first, and the interest alone would 
suftice, ere long to make the whole 
earth asecond Eden: to build a pal- 
ace forevery one of her nobles, and 
provide luxuries for all her now fam- 
ished and suflering poor; to spread 
over her entire surface a complete net- 
work of canals and railways; to beau- 
tify every one of her cities, beyond 
all ancient or modern example, with 
works of artand genius; to. support 
all her governments, and give achureh 
to every village, a school to every 
neighborhood. and a Bible to every 
family. ‘Give me the money that 
has been spent in war, and | will pur- 
chase every foot of land upon the 
elobe: I will clothe every man and 
woman and child in an attire that 
kings and queens would be proud of; 
I will build a school house upon every 
hill-side, and in every valley over the 
whole habitab’e earth, and will supply 
that schdol-house with «a competent 
teacher: 1 will build an academy in 
every town, and endow it: [ will es- 
tablish a college in every State, and 
fill it with able professors: | will 
crown every hill with a church, conse- 
crated to the promulgation of the gos- 
pel of peace, and will support in its 
pulpit an able teacher of righteous- 
ness, so that on every Sabbath morn- 
ing the chime on one hill should 
answerto the chime on ancther, round 
the earth’s broad circumference: and 
the voice of prayer, and the song of 
praise, should ascend like an universal 
holocaust to heaven.” There is no 
end to calculations like these. All 
the contributions of modern benevo- 
lence are scarce a drop of the bucket 
in comparison with what is continu- 
ally wasted for war-purposes. We 
stared at the first suggestion of a rail- 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific: 
but a single vear’s cost of the war- 
system to Christendom would build 
that road, and two more round the 
globe! 
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NOTHING IS LOST. 


Nothing is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower. 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer's gentile shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day : 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


The little drift of common dust, 
sy passing winds disturbed and 
tossed, 
Though scattered by the fitful gust, 
Is changed but never lost: 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 
Some proud oak battling with the 
blast, 
Or crown with emerald diadem, 
Some ruin of the past. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 
The breathings of the 
flute, 


mournful 


Which we have heard with listening 


heart, 
Are not extinet when mute ; 
The language of some household song, 
The 
flower, 
Though 


some cherished 


perfume of 


gone from ontward sense, 


belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words, if harsh, or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot, 
They leave their influence on. the 
mind, 
Pass on, but perish not: 
As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 
Scorch it like drops of burning gall, 
Or soothe like honey dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 
They have their power, scarce under- 
stood: 
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Then let us use our better will, 
‘To make them rife with good: 
Like circles on a jake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay ; 
Oh, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 


DG — 


THe FOLLY OF WAR. 


Says Dr. CHALMERs, “to accelerate 
ihe advent of perpetual and uuiversal 
peace, by a distinct body of men em- 
barking their every talent, and their 
every acquirement in the prosecution 
of this as a distinct object. This was 
the way in which the British public 
were gained over to the cause of 
Africa. This is the way in which 
some of the other prophecies of the 
Bible are at this moment hastening to 
their accomplishment: and itis in this 
way, Lapprehend, that the prophecy 
of peace may be indebied for its 
speedier fulfilment to the agency of 
men selecting this as the assigned field 
on which their philanthropy shall ex- 
patiate. Were each individual mem 
her of such a scheme to prosecute his 
own walk, and come forward with his 
own peculiar contribution, the fruit 
of the united Jnbors of all would be 
one of the finest collections of Chris- 
tian cloquence, and of enlightened 
morals, and of sound political philos- 
ophy, that ever was presented to the 
world. Icould not fasten on another 
cause more fitted to call forth such a 
variety of talent, and to rally around 
it so many of the generous and accom- 
plished sons of humanity, and to give 
each of them a devotedness and a 
power far beyond whatever could be 
sent into the hearts of enthusiasts by 
the mere impulse of literary ambi- 
tion.” 

“It is high time,” says JouNn AN- 
GELL JAMES, * for the followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus to study the 
eenius of their religion. A hatred of 
war is an essential feature of practical 
Christianity; and itis ashame upon 
what is called the Christian world, 
that it has not long since borne uni- 
versal and indignant testimony against 
that enormous evil which still rages 
not merely among savages, but among 
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scholars, philosophers, Christians and 
divines. Weal Christians should come 
out from the world on this subject 
znd touch not the wiclean thing Le ft 
them acf upon their own principle 

and become not only the triends but 
the advocates of peace. Let ministers 
From the 
and private 
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inculcate cf Tiv's d aiid Lirire COleL iHlable 
abhorrence of war. Ler tiie Cuurcy 


OF GOD BE A SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU- 


SION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL 
PEACE.” 

‘Would to God.” exclaims Bishop 
WatTsox, “that the spirit of the 
Christian religion would exert its it- 
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fluence over the 
in their public capac 
we trust, it does over ticeir condu 
private life! Then thcre would be no 
war. When the spirit of Christ 
shall exert proper influence 
the minds of individuais, and ¢: 
ially over the minds of public inenin 
their public capacities, War will cease 
throughout the Dheintias world.” 
“War” said the sainted Payson, 
‘is surrounded by a deceitful lustre. 
The monster, unveiled in all his de- 


hie ari ~ 


ity, 


i itv 
over 


pece 


its 


formity, is seen steeped from head to 
foot in human gore, gorging his insa- 
tiable maw with the yet | ‘ing 
limbs of mangled victims, and feast- 
ing his ears with the wailings of dis- 


consolate widows and 

phans: while the flash of 
glare of bombs, and the red blaze of 
cities Wrept in conilagration, furnish 
the only light which illuminates his 
horrid banquet. Such is the idol 


helpless or- 
cannon, the 


whom the volaries of waradore: such 
is the Moloch on whose altars men 


have exultingly sacrificed, not heea- 
tombs of beasts, but millions of their 
fellow creatures: on who blood- 
thirsty worshippers beauty ‘ha lav- 
ished her smiles, and genius its eulo- 
Cries 5 horrid triumphs fit only 
to be celebrated in the infernal we rid, 
painters end sculptors, poets and his- 
torians, baye combined to surround 
vith 2 blaze of immortal clorv. 

But let the monster's hideous form 
be CXPos din its tr colors; and it 
will be an honor to Christianity. a 
powerful areument in her fuvor, to he 
known @s his most decided and 
cessful foe To accomplish this work, 
to place before men in naked defor- 


whose 


Wwe 


Silce 
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the idol they have so long ignor- 
mW shipped | in disguise, and thus 
st him the powerful current 
of tlic opinion. is the great object 
of the associated friends of peace, 
Nor is if easy toconceive how any one 
who believes the Scriptures, and pro- 
fesses to be the disciple of the Prince 
of ~thp e, ora frieud to the human 
race, car justify himself in withhold- 
ing his aid from a cause so evidently 
the cause of God. Who would not 
wish to chare this honor? After the 
slorious victory shall have been won, 
efter wars shall haye been made to 
under the whole heaven, who 
Wig not then wish to have been amone 
he tew that first unfurled the conse- 
crated — of peace ?” 

“The very things,” says SENECA 

if mien had done them 

tueir private pacity, they would 
expiate with their lives, we extol 
When perpetrated in regimentals at 
(be bidding of a general. Enormi- 
ties forbidden in privatepersons, are 
actually enjoined by legislatures, and 
every of barbarity suthorized 
by decrees of the senate, and votes of 
the peop le.” 


“Wear,” si 


cease 


, 


‘ which, iit 


SHC ae 
I CLE 


ys MacwiaAver, “makes 
a peacs > brings them to the 


“ 


villians wt 
callows.” 

“ jJiow frighttul,” exclaims Wasn- 
TON, “is that fulse ambition which 
de olates the world with fire and 
sword! It is time for knight-erran- 
try and mad heroism to be at an end.” 

“War,” says JEFFERSON, “is an 
ustrument entirely ineyicient towards 
redressing wrong, and — in- 
stead of tideri yy ig losses. Will 


ING 


nations never devise amore rational 
umpire of their pS saschel = than 
force 2?” 

“All wars,” savas FRANKLIN, * aro 


ollie: , Very expensive and very mis- 
hicvou There never has been 
nor ever will be, any such thing as A 
GOOD WAR, OR ABAD PEACE. Better 
naukind to setile difficulties 
even by the ec adie, than by 
ana destroying each other. 
ilbinankind be couvineed of 
this, and agree to setile their diflicul- 
arbitration 2? We daily make 

provements jin weatural phil- 
osop) ny 5 the I Wish to see in 
moral- discovery of a plan that 
would ‘induce and oblige nations to 
settle their disputes without first cut- 
ting one another’s throats.’ 
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. ** 
‘7 have been,” says 
. 


Lovis Bona- 


pARTE, “fas enthusiastic and joyous 
as any one else after victory: still I 
i * - « 

e onfess that even then the sight of a 


feld of battle 


*,7% } 7 a) 
Ww ithh Lao.bOi 


not only struck me 
but even turned ie sick. 
And now that Lam advanced in life 
I cannot understand, any more than | 
could at fifteen years of age, how 
peings who call themselves reasonable 
van employ this short existence, not 
in loving and aiding each other, and 
passing through it as gently as possi- 
ble, but in striving, onthe contrary, 
to destroy each other, as though time 
did not do this with sufficient rapid- 
ity. What l thought at fifteen years 
of age, 1 still think, that war, and the 
pain of death v draws 
upen itself, ure but organized barbar- 
isms, On imneritance of the 
state, discuised or ornamented by in- 


or ‘ 
Vihielh 8&0 {\ 


savage 


cenious instif{utions, end false elo- 
quence.” 
“What, asks CARLYLE, “is the 


net purport and upshot of war? To 
my own knowledge, for example, 
there dwelland toilin the British vil- 
lage of Dumdrudge, usually some five 
hundred souls. From these, by cer- 
tain ‘natural enemies’ of the French, 
there are necessfully selected during 
the French war, say thirty able-bodied 
men. Dumdrudge, at her own ex- 
pense, has suckled and nursed them; 
she has, not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and 
even trained them to crafts, so that 
one can weave, another build. another 
hammer, and the weakest can stand 
uncer thirty stone avoirdupois. Nev- 
ertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected: all dress- 
ed in red, and shipped away, at the 
public charges, some two thousand 
miles, or savy only to the south of 
Spain, ind fed there til! wanted. And 
now to thai same spot in the south of 
Spain, are thirty similar French artis- 
ans, from a French JDumdrudge. in 
like manner wending, till at lenoth 
after infinite effort the two parties 

into actual juxtaposition, and 
Thirty stand fronting thirty, each with 
& gunin his hand. tStraightway the 
word ‘fire!’ is given; and they blow 
the souls out of one another: aud in 
place of s,xty brisk, and usetiu crafts- 
men, the world has sixty dead car- 
casses, Which if must bury. and anew 


shed tears tor. Had these men ay 
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querrel? Busy as the devil is, not 
the smallest! They lived far enough 
apart: were the entirest strangers; 
nay, in so wide a universe, there was 


even, unconseiously, by commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between 
them. Jlow then? Simpleion! their 


governors had fallen out, and, instead 
of shooting one another, had the cun- 
ning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot. Alas, so ts itin Deutschland, 
and hitherto in all other Jands; still 
as of old, *what devilry soever kings 
do, the Greeks must pay the piper.’’ 

“Whata tine looking thing,” says 
JERROLD, “is war? Yei. dress it as 
we may, nud feather it, daub it 
With wold, huzza it, and sing swagger- 


7} : 
LLVess 


ing songs aboutit, what is it, nine 
time out of ten, but murderin uni- 


form-——Cain take the sergeant’s shil- 
ling ? 


s. ? 


sut, man of war? you are at length 
shrinking, withering like an aged 
giant. You are not now the feath- 
ered thing you were; the fingers of 
Opinion have been busy at your 
plumes; and that little tube, the 
voose-quill, has sent its silent shots in- 
to your huge anatomy, and the cor- 
roding ink, even whilst you look at 
your sword, and think it shines so 
brightly, is eating into it with a tooth 
ot rust.” 


WIRED MOTHERS. 


MRS. ALBERT SMITH. 


A little elbow leans upon your kuee, 
Your tired 
to bear ; 


knee, that has eo much 


A child’s dear eves are looking lov- 
nels 
yom underneath a thatch of tan- 
led hair. 
Perhaps vou do not heed the veivet 
touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding 
vours so tight : 
You do not prize this blessing over- 


much, 
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You almost are too tired to pray to- 
night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 

I did not see it as 1 do to-day,— 

We are so dull and thankless: 
too slow 


and 


To catch the sunshine till it slips 
away. 


And now it seems surpassing strange 
to me, 
That, while | wore the badge of 
motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly, 
The little child 
only good. 
And if some night when you sit down 
to rest, 


that brought me 


You miss this elbow 
ed knee; 
This restless, curling 
your breast, 
This lisping tongue 
constantly : 
If from your own the dimpled hands 
had slipped, 
And 
palm again: 


from your tir- 


head from otf 


that chatters 


neer would nestle in your 

if the white feet into thei grave had 
tripped, 

I could not blame for 


you your 


heartache then! 


I wonder so that mother’s ever fret 
At little children clinging at their 
POW! . 
Or that footprints, when the days are 
wet, 
Are black 
them frown. 
If I could tind a little muddy boot, 
Or, cap, or jacket, on my chamber 
floor, 
If 1 could kiss? a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patier in my house 
once more. | 


ever cuough to make 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach 
the sky— 
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There is no woman in God’s world 
could say 
She was more blissfuliv. content 
than I. 


But, ah! the dainty pillow next my 
own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest js 
flown, 
The little boy L used to kiss is dead! 
~The Aldine, 


rt ee 


MLIZABETH FRY. 


Among the humerous examples of 
female excellence, ornaments of Chris- 
tiamity, im Great Britain, pre-emi- 
hence, Oh many aceounts, Must une 
questionaby be given to the late Mrs, 
ry, She was one of the most dis- 
tinguished benefactors of our country 
and of mankind. In her course of 
usefulness, during the extended per- 
iod of forty-five vears, in public life, 
she evineed talents and virtues which 
have clevated her far above all the 
excellent ladies of our COUNTY, Like 
her Divine Lord and Savior, to whom 
she acknowledged herself indebted 
for every vift and endowment, she 
“went about doing good.” And, on 
account of her extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of Christian philanthropy, she 
has commonly been designated " Tir 
KeMALE Tlowarbp.’ «= compliment 
paid to her, on a public occasion, by 
the late eloquent Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. 

There is no other, whose name is 
recorded on the paves ot history, re- 
sembling ber in her works of benevo- 
lence, except JoHN HOWARD, THE 
PHILANTHROPIST: that benevolent 
man, Whose statue forms the noblest 
ornament of the grandest national 
edifice in the United Kingdom, the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s in London. 
Mrs. Irv was born in the year 1750; 
she was the third daughter of the late 
John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham Ifall, 
near Norwich. 

This excellent lady, when very 
young, lost her mother: and wasthus, 
at an early age, in some measure, left 
to her own guidance. Yet she was 
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educated with care in the chief 
pranches of useful learning, and in 
the religious principles of the Society 
of Friends. ** When a child, she was 
remarkable,” “for the strength of 
her affections, and the vivacity of her 
mind: and early learned the lesson of 
enhancing the pleasure and happiness 
and soothing the cares and sorrows, 
of allaround her. As she grew up, 
philanthrophy became a marked and 
settled feature in her character, and 
she took great delight in forming and 
superintending a school on her father’s 
premises, for the poor children of 
Earlham and all the surrounding par- 
ishes. The eflect which her gentle 
authority and kind instructions pro- 
duced, in these objects of her care, 
was indicative of that remarkable 
gift of influencing others for good, 
which was so distinguishing a feature 
in her character in after life.” 

Miss Elizabeth Gurney thus early, 
at the age of eighteen, tasted the un- 


speakable “luxury of doing good,” 
preparing herself for those future 


works of mercy, of which, at that 
period, she could have had no idea. 
It does not appear, however, that this 
amiable young lady was yet influ- 
enced by vital religion, constrained by 
the love of Christ her Savior. She 
had not yet given herself to God. 
Her brother, therefore, says: ‘ Not- 
withstanding this and some similar 
pursuits, she wasin no small degree 
attached to the vain pleasures of the 
world, and was herself peculiarly at- 
tractive to such as were making those 
pleasures their object. Iler dignified. 
yet lovely person and manners; her 
cheerful, entertaining conversation ; 
and her melodious voice, were admir- 
ed by many: and her genuine kind- 
ness and sweet temper conciliated the 
regard even of the more worldly of 
her friends and companions. But, he 
adds, speaking of her conversion by 
the word and Spirit of God, * infin- 
itely higher and better things than 
the follies and vanities of polished 
life, awaited this interesting and fas- 
cinating young person. Her health 
was materially affected by acomplaint 
Which appeared to be of a serious 
character; and thus the instability of 
all temporal things became unexpec- 
tedly, matter of personal experience, 
Soon afterwards, under the searching, 
yet persuasive ministry of a Friend 
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45 
from America, (the late William Say- 
ery,) she became deeply serious. Her 
affections were now directed into the 
holiest channel; the love of the 
world gave way tothe love of Christ: 
and she evineed the reality of the 
change by becoming a_ consistent 
member of the Society of Friends, to 
Which she belonged by birth adopting 
the plain dress and simple mode of 
speech by which that society is dis- 
tinguished. Such was the way in 
Which she believed it to be her duty 
to take up her cross—for a sore cross 
it was to her naturally gay and lively 
disposition—and to follow that blessed 
Lord and Savior whom she now made 
willing to confess before men.” 

Conversion to Giod by faith in the 
Gospel of Christ, ins ead of being un- 
friendly to happiness, as those ignor- 
ant of religion have supposed, render- 
ing a person unfit for the duties and 
enjoym- ats of life. 

On the contrary, she became more 
than ever the joy aud comfort of the 
home circle, until the vear 1800, when 
at the age of twenty, she married 
Joseph Fry, of London, and settled 
in a coOmmodious house, connected 
With her husband’s business, in the 
heart of that metropolis. 

‘Tiere new scenes of interest and 
duty awaited her. She became the 
mother of a numerous young family 
over whom she exerted the tenderest 
maternal care. Yet her domestic re- 
lations did not prevent her laboring 
With constant zeal assiduity for the 
benetit of nev fellow-creatures. The 
poor found in her an unfailing friend; 


and numerous indeed were the in- 
stances in which oases of distress 
were first personally examined by 


her, and afterwards effectually re- 
lieved. She wascyes to the blind and 


feet to the laine, and the cause which 
she knew not, she searched out.” 
Mis. Fry’s conversion to God 


prepared her, not only for the dis- 
charge of every religious duty in do- 
mestic und social life, but for various 
public services never before contem- 
plated by her, especialiy in the higher 
walks of philanthropy. And it was 
followed, thergfore, by her self-dedi- 
cation to the Redeemer, as a minister 
of his glorious Gospel. 

Mrs. ry, constrained by love to 
her Redeemer, was zealous in the ex- 
ercise of her talents as a minister of 
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Christ: but it may well be expected, 
that one possessing gilts so singular 


and so adapted for usefulness among 
men, with a heart so eularged by love 
to God and benevolence to mankind, 
would be called tar beyond her own 
immediate circle for their exercise. 
Her brother, therefore, remarks, that 
her ministerial “services were not 
confined to the particular mecting 
which she was accustomed to attend, 
Often was she engaged in Gospel mis- 
sions, to other | arts of E ogland, and 
subsequently, to a large extent, in 
Scotland, Ireland, and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Wherever she went, 
warm was the welcome which awaited 
her, not only from the members of 
her own society, but from all of every 
name and class, who knew how to 
appreciate what is excellent, and 
whose souls were athirst for the wat- 
ers of life.” 

There seems every reason to believe 
that many will have reason to bless 
God in time and throughout eternity 
for her faithful testimony to the Gos- 
pel of Christ, not only in the religious 
meetings of the Frie nds, and in other 
assemblies before whom Divine Proy- 
idence called her to testify the grace 
of God her Savior but among the 
wretched prisoners of Newgate, the 
principal goal in the city of London. 

At an early iperiod of her life in 
London, she was informed of the ter- 
rible conditions of the female prison- 
ers at Newgate. The part of the 
prison alloted to them was a scene of 
the wildest disorder. Swearing, 
drinking, gambling, and fighting, were 
their only employments ; filth and 
corruption prevailed on every side. 
Notwithstanding the warning of the 
turnkeys, that her purse and watch, 
and even her life, would be endan- 
gered, she resolved to go in without 
any protection, and to face this disor- 
ganized multitude. After being lock- 
ed up with them, she addressed them 


with her usual dignity, power and 
gentleness; soon calmed 'their fury, 


and fixed their attention; and then 
proposed to them a variety of rules 
for the regulation of their conduct, to 
which. after her kind and lucid expla- 
nations, they all gave a hearty con- 
sent. Her visits were repeated again 
and again; and, with the assistance 
of acommittee of la udies, which she 
had formed for the purpose, she soon 
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brought her ruies to bear upon the 
poor degraded criminals. Within a 
very short tinie the Whole scene was 
marvellously changed. Like the man. 
inc of Genessar>t, trom whom the le. 


gion of devils had Leen cast out, these 
once wild and wretched creatnres 


were seen neatly clothed, busily em- 
ployed, arranged under the care of 
monitors, with armairon at the head 
of them, ‘and, coin oe alively speaking 
in their righé ViLdsit 

“ Every vaceninn ihey Were assem- 
bled in one of ihe wards of the’prison, 
when a cha pter of Scriptures was 
read aloud in their hearing, either by 
the matron, or by ove of the vis siting 
ladies.” 

“In two wards and two cells, com- 
prising about one hundred and ninety 
superticis il square yards, three hun- 
dred females were at that time con- 
fined. ‘ Here they saw their friends,” 
“and kept their multitudes of chil- 
dren; and they had no _— place 
for cooking, washing, and sleeping, 
They slept on the floor, at seca one 
hundred and twenty in one w: urd, 
without so muchas a mat for bed: ling, 
and many of them were nearly naked. 
She saw them openly drinking spirits, 
and her ears were offended by the 
most terrible imprecations. Every- 
thing was filthy to excess, and the 
smell was quite dis¢usting. In short, 
in giving me this account, she (Mrs. 
Fry) repeatedly said, ‘All I tell thee 
isa faint picture of the reality; the 
filth, the closeness of the rooms, the 
ferocious manners and expressionsjof 
the women towards each other, and 
the abandoned wickedness which 
everything bespoke, are qnite indes- 
cribable.’ ” 

Mrs. Fry had formed the resolution 
of entering upon this work of mercy 
ignorant indeed of very much of the 
depravity and loathsomeness which 
she found in the place. ‘The Gover- 
nor of Newgate endeavored to dis- 
suade her from visiting this abode of 
iniquity and shame, which he himself 
scarcely dared to enter, even when at- 
tended by an oflicer as a guard against 
molestation. She remained, how ever, 
firm in her benevolent purpose, be- 
lieving it to be the call of God to fal- 
filthis duty. Ile advised her not to 
carry her watch or her purse with her; 
but Mrs. Fry replied, “ I thank thee; 
Tam not afraid: I don’t think I shall 
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lose anything.” She was shown into 
au apartment which contained about 
one hundred and sixty of tho: y une 
happy women, who g azed at hor a: 
she entered, With eiecotenai Dit 
the pure and ivanquil expres: 
her countenance had more 
magic influence, and speedily s¢ 
their ferocity. ‘Laey heard her voice, 
and listened to her with attention. 
“You seem unhappy,” said Mrs, Fry 
to the prisoners; “ you are in want of 
clothes: would you be pleased if some 
one were to come and relieve your 
miser y?” “Certainly,” they replied; 

“but nobody cares for us, and where 

can we expect to woe riend 2?” *] 
am come with a wish to serve you,” 
she resumed, Mend [ think, if you 
second my endeavors, { may be of use 
to you.” She then spoke to them the 


ion of 
than a 
ott ened 


language of peace, and afiorded a 
glimmering of hope. She avoided 


touching on their eri 
them under: ttand that 


mes; and made 
she came not to 
When she was 
about to depart, the women thronged 
around her, as if to detail u her, “You 
will never come again,” said they. 
‘*[ will come again,” was her benevo- 
lent reply; and she Kept her word. 
“At that time,” “she clothed many 
of the children, and some of the 
women, aud read to them some pas- 
sages in the Bible; and the willing 
and grateful manner, with which, 
even then, they attended to her ad- 
monitions, left woon her mind astrong 
desire to do more for their adv 
and a conviction iat much might be 
done. Circumstances, however, ren- 
dered any eiforts on her part a 
ble, for the long period of three years 

* About Christmas, 1816, she re- 
sumed her visits, and she found thai 
maany, and very essential improve- 


antag, 


ments had peen made by the Goal 
Commitice: especially the female: 
were less crowded, as they o seupied, 
in addition to their former rooms, the 
state apartments, consisting of six 
wards and three cells, and the ward 
attached to them : ; they were provided 
with mats, and two gratings were 
erected to preve nt close communica- 
tion between prisoners and their visi- 
tors; with ali these improvements, 
however, the prison was a dreadful 
scene,’ 

Mr. Buxton narrates the origin of 


Mra. Fry’s labors in Newgate. in his 
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“Tnquiry conceruing Prisons,” pub- 
lished in 1818; and vives the follow- 


ing detailed account of it:—*She 
found, she setineee, nil the women 
playin; or at — or reading improper 
books, or begging at the gratings, or 


fighting for ‘the division of the money 
thus acquired, or engaged in the mys- 
teries of fortune- -telling ; for then 
there was amongst them one who 
could look into futur ity, and the rest, 
who believed nothing else, were eager and 
implicit believers in the truth of her divina- 
tions. 

“ Want of einployment was the subjeet of 
their continual lamentation. They complain- 
ed that they were compelled to be idle, and 
that, having nothing else to do, they were 
obliged to passaway the time in doing wrong 
Icannot better describe theirstate that in 
words of Mrs, Fry:—‘I soon found that 
nothiag could be done, or was worth at- 
tempting for the reformation of women, 
without constant employment; as it was, 
those who were idle were confirmed in idle- 
ness, and those who were disposed to be 
industrious lost their good habits. 

At her second visit she requested to be 
admilted alone in the wards, and was locked 
up with the women, without any turnkey, 
for several hours, On this occasion she 
mentioned to those who had families, how 
grievous and deplorable she considered the 
siination of their offspring, and her desire to 
concur with them in establishing a schoul 
for them, @ proposal which was received, 
even by the most hardened, with tears of 
joy. They said they knew too well the mis- 
ery of sin to wish to have their children 
brought up in it; that they were ready to do 
anything which she might direct: for it was 
horrible, even to them, to hear their infants 
niter oaths and filthy expressions amongst 
the first words they learned to articulate, 
She desired them maturely to consider the 
pian; for that she would nos undertake it 
without their full and steady co-operation : 
but that if they were determined to perse- 
vere in doing their part, she would do hers, 
and that the first step would ba to appointa 
governess. This she left entirely to them; 
and they were to consider who was the most 
proper person for that appointment, 

“Consideration served only to confirm 
their desire for the instruction of their chil- 
dren, At her next visit they had selected a 
young woman as school-mistress; and her 
conduct does credit to their disc ernment. 
This school proved a great success. 

heir attention during the time of reading 
their orderly and sober deportment, their 
decent dress, the absence of everything like 
tumult, noise, or contention, the obedience, 
and the respect shown by them, and the 
cheerfulness visible in their countepances 
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manners, conspired to excite the astonish- 
ment and admiration of their visitors, 

“Many of those knew Newgate, had 
visited it a few months before, and had not 
forgotten the painful impressions made bya 
scene, exhibiting perhaps, the very utmost 
limits of misery and guilt, They now saw, 
what, without exaggeration, may be called 
a transformation. Riot, licentiousness, and 
filth exchanged for order, sobriety, and com- 
parative neatness in the chamber, the ap- 
parel, and persons of the prisoners, They 
saw no more an assemblage of abandoned 
and shameless creatures, half naked and 
half drunk, rather demanding than request- 
ing charity. The prison no more resounded 
with obscenity, and imprecations, and licen- 
tious songs; and to use the coarse, but the 
just expression of one who knew the prison 
well, ‘this hell upon earth’ exhibited the 
appearance of an industrious manufactory, 
or a well regulated family. 

‘* A year is now elapsed since the opera- 
tion in Newgate begun, and those most com- 
petent to judge, the late Lord Mayor and 
the present, various Grand Juries, the chair- 
mon of the Police Committee, the Ordinary, 
and the officers of the prison, have ail 
declared their satisfaction, mixed with aston- 
ishment, at the alteration which has taken 
place in the conduct of the females, 

‘The effect wrought by the advice and 
admonitions of the ladies, may, perhaps, be 
evinced more forcibly by asingle and slight 
occurence, than by any description, It was 
a practice of immemorial usage for convicts, 
on the night preceding their departure for 
Botany Bay, to pull down and to break 
everything breakable within their part of 
the prison; and go off shouting, with the 
most hardened effrontery. When the period 
approached fora late clearance, every one 
connected with the prison dreaded this night 
of disturbance and devastation. To tlie sur- 
prise of the oldest turnkey, no noise was 
heard, not a window was intentionally 
broken. They took an affectionate leave of 
their companions, and expressed the utmost 
gratitude to their benefactors ; the next day 
they entered the conveyance without any 
tumult; and their departure, in the tears 
that were shed, and the mournful decorum 
that was observed, resembled a funeral! pro- 
cession ; and so orderly was their beliavior, 
that it was seemed unnecessary to send 
more than half their usual escort 

“Tf anything further could be wanting to 
establish the success of the institution, [ 
could appeal to the manufactory. The 
women have made upwards of ‘wenty thous- 
and articles of dress, not one of which has 
been lost or stolen!” 

‘* Newgate, at the period described, con- 
tained, and indeed at all periods musi con- 
tain, the refuse of the capital, that is, the 


very worst description of criminals, com. 
mitted for the very worst exeesses of crime - 
women who had been frequent inmates of 
prison, and with whom thieving was their 
‘daily bread.’ With such unpropitions ma- 
terials, success is conclusive, as to the possi- 
bility of reformation elsewhere. 

These astonishing moral results in New- 
gate, far surpassing in their benefits, the 
most ardent anticipation of the benevolent 
labors of Mrs, Fry and her devoted col- 
leagues, 
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A TALE OF THE LITTLE LAKKE, 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PLERSON, 


In the interior of the State ot New 
York, many years ago, while the dark 
old forest stood undisturbed in its 
majesty, and the wild deer had not 
learned to flee at the sound of the 
rifle, a neat log dwelling stood alone 
by the side of one of those beautiful 
little lakes that lie so still and clear. 
without visible inlet or outlet, spark - 
ling amid the wild forests, like dia- 
monds in a wreath of emerald. 

This cottage was inhabited by a 
Yankee family, consisting of Mr. 
Kdward Green, his wife, and only 
child—a little girl of wonderful beau- 
ty, both of mind and person. 

Mr. Green was from Connecticut, 
was aman of good abilities, and up- 
righimind; butitso happened, hecould 
not get into the good graces of her of 
the golden scepter; so, after wooing 
her unsuccessfully in her native valley, 
he made a bold push for the West. 

Mrs. Green was an orphan, and, 
fancying herself neglected by her tew 
relatives, who were wealthy and 
proud, felt little regret in leaving 
them, to attain, as she tirmly believed, 
independence and honor, in a better 
country. 

They packed up their little all, and 
found room for it and their child upon 
a one horse wagon; and, on a bright 
April morning, took leave of their 
native state. 

Mr. Green was a man of fine sensi- 
bilities, one of those susceptible spirits 
in Which the stings and bruises that 
{man unavoidably meets with in his 
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intercourse with his fellows, remain 
unhealed, and become cankered sores ; 
and many were the rebufts and disap- 
pointments over which his mind 
prooded in bitterness. His wife sym- 
pathized with him, out of pure affec- 
tion. She seemed to have no identity, 
so entirely were her opinions on all 
subjects merged in those of her hus- 
band. Ambitious she was, but only 
for him. To see him honored and 
respected, and in a station to which 
those who had slighted him should be 
obliged to look up to him, was the 
sum of all her worldly wishes; while 
every hope and care that had not its 
center in him, she had gathered 
around his beautiful children, whom 
she sought to render lovely, only that 
he might love her the more tenderly. 

“Keep vourself neat, Jessa, so that 
papa may call you his little lady; learn 
vour lesson, so as to repeat it perfectly 
to papa: do your work neatly, so that 
papa may be pleased with it,” were 
her daily words of encouragement to 
the child; and, *O Jessa! now papa 
will be very sorry to hear of that,” 
was her usual reprimand. 


Of course, all the Lopes and fears of 


the child, like those of the mother, 
dwelt around the one dear object. 
Mr. Green was an absolute monarch ; 
his slightest wish was law, to those 
over Whom he reigned with a scepter 
of love. Yet he was not happy. Not- 
withstanding the affectionate homage 
of those he loved, there were days 
during which he was moody and sad. 
At such times, the affectionate wife 
forbore remark: but her table was 
spread with her favorite dishes; and 
every little delicacy which her stores 
afforded made its appearance. She 
dressed herself and child with great 
mare, and, as she sat at work, would 
sing, in low, sweet tones, his favorite 
airs, thus unobtrusively dispelling his 
gloom, and winning him back to 
cheerfulness. Since their residence 
by the lake, his melancholy was more 
abiding, although it had assumed a 
more softened character. His thought 
seemed ever with his white-haired 
parents, in his childhood’s home; and, 
in regretting the past, he overlooked 
the blessing of the present, and neg- 
lected to provide for the future. 

Years passed: and still he dwelt in 
the same low cottage, and the rude 
log fence was mouldering around his 
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small clearing. The many little ele- 
gancies Which once gave an air of re- 
finement to his dwelling had disap- 
peared, or were black with smoke, 
and discolored by the rain that found 
its way freely through the frail roof. 
Mrs.Gren now dressed herself and child 
in coarse linen frocks, walked bare- 
footin Summer, and had no richer dain- 
ties than the wild berries which she 
gathered on the hills; yet all her pri- 
vations served but to increase her 
love for her husband, for whose un- 
happiness she felt the most tender 
pity. Ile had been an industrious 
man, but now he went to his labor as 
to a task, and would sit for hours 
upon a fallen tree, bent forward, with 
his face concealed in his hands. She 
had no longer wherewith to cheer 
him; and, when he came in from his 
work, and looked upon his scanty 
meal, his appetite would oftentimes 
forsake him entirely; and, when she 
looked up to greet him with her smile, 
she would detect the tear in his eye. 
and he would go hastily out, and ram- 
ble about in listless mood, until his 
locks were wet with the drops of the 
night. She respected the morbid 
sensibility which she could not com- 
prehend; but her anxiety, together 
With the hardships and privations, of 
which she thought not of complain- 
ing, began to prey upon her health. 
Mr. Green was quick in discerning 
that her step was slow, and her smile 
sorrowful, and he deemed that she 
was sinking under the pressure of 
poverty; and his unhappiness, which 
was the real canker at her heart, be- 
came more deep and abiding. 

Jessa turned from one to the other: 
but the stream of love that nourished 
her young spirit flowed beneath the 
shadow of the noxious nightshade, 
blending poison with its sweetness ; 
and she became a creature of pensive 
tenderness. Daily did she strive, by 
every little art within her power, to 
dispel the shadow from her father’s 
brow, and lighten the burden of a 
patieat mother. When her tasks were 
done, and her mother hand commend- 
ed her eflorts, with « fond yet clouded 
smile, and her father gazed upon them 
both with big tears in his clear, blue 
eves, then she would go out upon the 
lake shore and weep, she knew not 
Wherefore: or, gazing down in the 
clear mirror of its waters. trace the 
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reflection of hill and forest, bower and 
blossom, and the mimic sky beneath, 
with is bright or dark clouds sailing, 
like ships, far down in the crystal 
deep, until her soul was tilled to over- 


flowing, with the pure poetry of 
nature. Iter father had taue@ht her 
to read: but the Gvod Book, and an 


edition of psalms and hymns, were 
the only volumes in the cabin, all 
others having been left behind when 
they came to the woods. Yet in these 
she delighted to read, and drink from 
their pages pure and living inspi- 
ration. 

It was her thirteenth birthday ; and 
her fond mother exerted herself, as 
usual, to make it a glad day. She or- 
namented the cottage with evergreen 
foliage, intermingled with sweet flow- 
ers, and prepared to spread a little 
feast of all the good things within her 
reach. Mr. Green smiled as he had 
not smiled for many a month; and, as 
he was preparing to go out in quest of 
fish, he clasped his “devoted wife to 
his bosom. 

‘“ Dear Jane,” he said, “I feel happy 
to-day. It seems as if a mountain 
were removed from my mind. I feel 
light and we! ,as 1 did in my hap- 
piest days. I can hope again now; 
and we will ou have a cood house, 
and make a little paradise here by 
this beautiful lake. Surely I have 
awakened from a long, dark dream. 
Mrs. Green sobbed upon his bosom, 
with pure ecstacy; and Jessa held a 
hand of each, kissing them alter- 
nately. At length Mr. Green kissed 
his wife and child fondly, and went 
out. Jessa ran to the hill-side to cull 
the finest strawberries; and_ her 
mother busied herself in making a 
cake, and roasting two fine pheasants. 

Jessa came in with her basket full 
of berries ; she found the table spread, 
the dinner covered on the hearth, but 
she saw neither father nor mother. 
‘“ They are dressing the fish,” she said, 
and ran gaily to the little brook, that 
tumbled, ‘laughingly, from the spring 
to the lake ; : but they were not there. 
She called, but received no answer; 
and her heart trembled with undefined 
fear. 

Suddenly she heard a loud, wiid 
cry, Which seemed to swell from a 
little bay beyond a wooded point, on 
which the wild plum and crab-ap ple 
grew in rich abundance. Like a 
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frightened fawn, she bounded throueh) 
the interlaced branches, and beheld 
her mother, slandine, with her hands 
raised and clasped, gazing ou a canoe, 
which was drifting toward her. Tp a 
moment, it grated on the eravel at 
their feet. It was her father’s canoe, 
lis poor, coarse cloth coat, and simple 
cap, lay in one end. in the bottom 
were two large pike ; but he was 
gone ; and the conclusion was obvious: 
he had fallen into the lake, and was 
drowned! 

** Do not weep so bitterly, 
sobbed Jessa: * father 
I know it; for 1 dreamed last night 
that he stood with me on this ver 
spot, and told me that he had been 
down into the bright heaven, which 
we see through the limpid water, and 
that it was a paradise, real, and all 
glorious; that it was peopled with 
beautiful spirits, and that he recog- 
nized his own father and mother there, 
radiant with immortal glory. 

As she ceased spe: iking, there came 
upon the breeze that stirred the lake, 
a strain of deep and dreamy melody— 
low and rich, like the echo of a dis- 
tant hymn, chanted by a choir of 
worshipers. Perchance it was a wood- 
man’s song, or it might have been the 
mingled echoes of a hunt upon the 
opposite hills; yet, to them it was the 
breath of heaven, speaking assurance 
and consolation. Still they watched 
and wept by the lake, until the even- 
ing mists moved between them and 
the opposite shores, like a funeral 
train of white-robed spirits. Slowly 
and mechanically they returned to the 
cottage. The good dinner was cold: 
the tire had gone out: all was dark- 
ness and desolation. 

** Jessa, will you eat anything 
quired the widow. 

‘*No, mother, | can not,” 
girl answered; and the two sunk 
upon their knees, instinctively, to- 
gether. Long did they mingle their 
sobbing supplications—the mother for 
the child, and the child for the mother 
—until, weary and exhausted, they 
lay down upon their beds, and wept 
themselves to sleep. 

Jessa’s domestic birds woke her in 
the morning with their joyous melody; 
but a sleep like. death lay on_ her 
mother’s eyelids. Jessa looked upon 
her as she slept. She was pale as 
marble: and the girl wondered that 
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she had never before remarked her 
exceeding beauty. Every line of that 
still face was perfectly delicate, yet 
well defined; and forehead, nose, and 
chin, With the sweet, meek lip and 
beautiful cheek, might have put the 
most perfect statuary to confusion. 

‘And wherefore,” thought Jessa, 
as she lifted a lock of her rich, auburn 
hair, in which was one or two threads 
of silver, ‘* wherefore was such beauty 
hidden in this wild place? Are the 
people who dwell in beautiful houses, 
and have every thing they ean desire, 
better than she? Ob, why did my 
father come hither, to sink down in 
the deep lake? Oh, my dew mother! 
What will support her?” The big 
tears fell fast upon the floor: but she 
gave no other sign of sorrow. At 
length she arose, struck a fire, and 
prepared breakfast; then she sat 
down, to wait her mother’s waking. 

The sun was at the meridian, be- 
fore she unclosed her eyes. Jessa, 
although alarmed at her long sleep, 
had feared the waking, with which 
must come consciousness of her deso- 
lation. She was rejoiced to see her 
arise calmly, and, after adjusting her 
dress, sit down to her invitation to 
breakfast. Presently she arose; and, 
bidding Jessa follow, went down to 
the lake shore. Long and silent she 
gazed upon the water; then, suddenly, 
clasping ‘:ce hands, she cried, “I see 
itnow! ome, come quickly.” 

“What do vou see dear mother?” 
asked Jessa, as she followed her flying 
footsteps. 

“Do not ask me now. only make 
haste;” and she sped io the bay, 
where the canoe was laying, witha 
speed that left the fawn-like child be- 
hind. As soon as Jessa’s foot was in 
the canoe, she pushed off into the 
lake, and paddled toward the center. 
Of a sudden, she dropped her oar, the 
light of her previously excited coun- 
tenance faded into a deep gloom; she 
clasped her hands, and said, slowly, 
“We are too late, Jessa; the signal 
is withdrawn.” 

“For mercy’s sake, mother,” cried 
the child, ** what do you mean ?” 

“Tlave Ll not told you.” Mrs. Green 
replied, *‘ your father has promised to 
show me a sign, Which would guide 
us to a spot in the lake, directly above 
the bright gate of the palace. in which 
he dwells in perfect peace, in which 
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he dwells in perfect happiness? and 
then we would see the glorious arched 
portal, and, passing joyously through 
the water, meet him in that blessed 
world. lsaw the white boat on the 
wave; but it has gone down without 
me.” 

While she was speaking, Jessa 
looked down into the dark waters, 
and started in astonishment; for she 
saw, as if far down,in immeasurable 
distance, au arch, surpassing the most 
glorious rainbow ; while the phantom 
of a boat, white as the robe of purity, 
seemed rocking just beneath the sur- 
face. The rays of sun lay in a halo of 
glorious colors, on the light clouds 
that apparently clustered, like angels, 
round his throne, which the glittering 
bow reflected down in the dark mirror 
of the lake; while a white, detached 
cloud threw its skiff-like shadow in 
the water. Jessa understood the phe- 
nomenon; but, as a conviction that 
her mother’s reason wandered had 
taken hold upon her mind, she 
thought to direct her attention to the 
haio above, before she could dis- 
cover its shadow beneath them. 

* Oh, mother. look!” she cried, 
pointing upwards; but the eyes of 
Mrs. Green was searching the water, 
and at that moment, while Jessa was 
looking upwards, her mother sprang 
into the waves, with a loud cry of 
joy! 

Jessa would have followed, but her 
senses were benumbed; she made an 
effort to rise, but sank down, inani- 
mate, in the bottom of the canoe. 

When she awoke, the night winds 
were rocking her cradle; and the 
pure stars kept watch above her, as 
she lay, a lone orphan, in her frail 
canoe, upon the water that sobbed 
above the graves of her parents. 
Night was abroad upon the earth, and 
a hush on the bosom of nature. 

She arose, and looked around her. 
The shores were lost in shadows. 
She could not determine at what 
point lay her desolate dwelling; and 
if she had known, how could she have 
vone thither? or where should the 

lone child go for shelter or consola- 
tion? IJler canoe lay motionless, for 


there was not wind enough to impel 
it along in the still water. 

She sat with her hands clasped, and 
her young head bowed down, like a 
upon 


violet which the foot of the 
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hunter has pressed so heavily. At 
length a vivid flash of lightning pass- 
ed across the lake: and then came a 
long, low voice of thunder. She 
started, and looked up. A billowy 
cloud was heaving its dark battle- 
ments above the hills, piling up huge 
towers, and surmounting them with 
magniticent ornaments—the - silvery 
capital and cornice, glittering dome 
and snowy streamer—tor the waning 
moon lay behind, wasting her luster 


upon the cloud that shadowed the 
earth. Again the red lightning leap- 


ed out upon the rampart, and threw 
his keen arrow, with a shot that made 


the earth groan and the strong forest 
tremble. 
Jessa was afraid of the loud thun- 


der, and had always been used to hile 
her face on her mother’s bosom, when 
the forked lightning was abroad. Now 
the bosom of the lake proffered her a 
pillow, but she shrank from its cold 
embrace. She sought the oar with 
which to paddie to land; her mother 
had dropped it overboard—there was 
no help nor hope. The breath of the 
storm, as it panted for the onset, be- 
gan to disturb the sullen quict of the 


waters, Which threw back each fiery 
signal from their curled lips, and 


answered the deep thunder with low, 
fitful moanings. The poor child was 
almost frantic. 


“Mother!” she cried, amidst the 
howlings of the tempest, **Oh, an- 
swer, that | may know where to 
come !” 

Never before had she called upon 
that holy ame in vain: but the 
mother’s ear was closed, and the 


ras silent: 
the 


mother’s heart v 
no sound, but 
storm. 

Onward it came, with its windy 
speed; and tle tree that refused to do 
it reverence was smitten to the earth. 
At once it leaped from the hills upon 
the lake: and the stroke of its plumes 
threw high the foaming billows, to 

each of which it gave a crest of flash- 
ing gems; while the angel of the 
tempest threw profusely upon them 
a shower of icy diamonds—the keen, 
cutting hail. but where was the frail 
bark, with the lone, helpless maiden ? 
Lo! it skims the flood, impelled by 
the wing of the tempest, and is 
thrown up upon the green shore. A 
wild billow follows the fugitives, 


there came 
roaring of the 
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passes over it, and 
bosom of its mother. 
The night and the storm were past, 
The sun hung high in the heaven: and 
the earth looked | up in his loving face, 
smiling through her tears. <A orace. 
ful youth of nineteen, in his white 
hunting-frock and buckskin mocea- 
sins, stood that morning on the brow 
of the highest hill that mirrored its 
lovliness in that little lake. ILis 
cheeks were fresh with exercise, his 
eyes bright with hope, and his dark 
curls, gemmed with drops from the 
blossomed spray, glittered in the sun- 
light. His right hand held his trusty 
rifle, and his left grasped a thong, to 
Which was attached a large, rough, 
grey-haired dog. The young man sent 
a searching @lance over hill and valley, 
while the dog snuffed the wind and 
seemed eager for the chase. but the 
storm had driven the deer from the 
hills, and the light-footed hunter 
took his way down toward the lake. 
But what attracts the dog so for- 
cibly toward that stranded canoe? 
Ile elevates his nose: raises his bris- 
tles, utters an anxious whine, and 
pulls on the thong, with a strong en- 
deavor to lead his master onward, 
The hunter yielded to his humor, and 
tollowed to the the spot. Ile thought 


returns to the 


of the lurking savage, approached 
cautiously. The dog began to dig 


furiously under the side of the 

‘* Be quiet, Nero!” cried the youth; 
and, taking hold of the canoe, he 
threw it suddenly from its position. 
“God of merey!” he cried; ‘ what 
does this mean?” and he sunk on his 
knees beside the a inanimate 
form of poor little Jessa. ‘There it 
lay, partly on the face, with hands 
clasped above the head. Ile took 
hold of the body; it was not rigid; 
he raised it, and, ‘sitting down on the 
canoe, held it to his bosom. ‘The 
perfect face was white as marble: and 
the soft chestnut-colored hair hung in 


Caloe. 


long, Wavy tresses over herarm. The 
still, cold bosom was pure as a fallen 
snowdrift; and the little hand, and 


round, smooth arm, lay lifeless upon 
it. ‘Oh, what a pity that a creature 
so lovely should die!” he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘ But how came she here? | 
know of no family residing near the 
lake. What shall | do with her? 1 
can not leave this beautiful form to be 
devoured by wild beasts: L can not 
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carry her the long seven mies, over 
nill and stream, to my home.” 

Long time he sat gazing upon his 
lovely burden, while the big tears fell 
upon the face that felt them not. 
Rising, at last, he laid her on a grassy 
pank, gazed upon her a moment, bent 
down. and kissed her forehead. 
Here, Nero! take care of her,” he said 
to ‘he stout dog, who approached, sat 
down by her side, and looked wist- 
fully at his master, as, with flying 
footsteps. he ascended the hill. On 
the summit he paused, and looked 
back: the faithful animal still sat by 
his charge, and, with a blessing on the 
canine race, the hunter sped on. 

It was past three in the afternoon, 
when the hunter, accompanied by 
three strong men, approached the 
place, bearing a rude bier, or litter. 
Ata little distance they halted, and 
gazed with wonder. The dog lay 
quietly on the grass; the child reclin- 
ing upon him, with herarms around 
his neck, and her cheek on his velvet 
head. ‘God of wonders! she lives!” 
cried the hunter, as he bounded to her 
side. The noble dog looked up with 
his glad, bright eyes, but moved not, 
until the precious burden was lifted 
from his neck. 

The pulse was beating, and the 
sweet breath of life had imparted its 
rosy hue to her lips; but her cheeks 
were White «as ever, and her eyes 
closed heavily. After a few ineffectual 
attempts to rouse her, they placed her 
upon the litter, and bore her away. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
next day, when her consciousness 
returned, and she slowly raised the 
white lid from her soft, sad eyes. 
The mellow light that penetrated the 
heavy crimson curtains, shed a beauti- 
ful twilight through the elegant cham- 
ber, and gave the white drapery of her 
bed a tinge that made them seem like 
the clouds thathung round a summer 
sunset: while exotic flowers, such as 
she had never seen before, shed their 


—— . 
ancense from the most elegant vases. 


She felt that she was in Paradise. 

‘ Mother,” she cried, with her low, 
sweet voice. A benign looking lady 
approached her, and inquired, 

“What would my dear girl have 7” 

“Is not mother here ?” she asked, in 
reply. 

* Be quiet, love,” returned the lady: 
‘vou are too weak to talk now. To- 
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morrow I will tell you all you wish to 
know.” 

‘* But.” presisted 
mother in heaven ?” 

“Oh, yes, most certainly,” replied 
the lady: ** but you must not talk of 
her to-day. Keep yourself calm, and 
you will soon be well.” 

‘*T will obey :” and Jessa closed her 
eyes, and slept again. As the clouds 
of weakness cleared away from her 
intellect, she became aware that in- 
stead of being a glorious spirit, she 
was still of the earth, earthly. Then 
memory unrolled slowly before her 
the scenes of the birthday, and the 
night of the storm; and she alarmed 
her anxious nurse, by a burst of pas- 
sionate weeping. ‘Oh, I thought I 
Was With my parents in heaven,” she 
said, ‘‘and Lam only a poor orphan, 
without a friend on earth.” The lady 
sought, by every means, te soothe her; 
assuring her of safety and protection 
as long as she lived. 

** Only in mercy tell me how I came 
here, and where 1 am.” 

The lady recounted how she had 
been found and saved by her son: 
adding, * you are now in the house of 
Mr. Hill, whose wife I am.” 

Jessa soon related all that she knew 
of her own history, and the terrible 
events of her birthday. Mrs. Hill 
wept with the poor child, for the 
sadden and fearful bereavement which 
had made her a destitute orphan; at 
the same time biessing God, who had 
so wonderfully preserved her. * You 
shall stay with me,” she said. ‘* We 
have no child but Harry, your pre- 
server: Ll have often wished that 
heaven would send me a daughter: 
and now iny wish is granted. IL hope 
we shall be able to make you happy.” 

A few days afterwards, Jes-a was 
sporting in the garden, aud through 
the beautiful grounds which sur- 
rounded Mr. Hill’s fine mansion, at- 
tended ever by Nero, who seemed to 
love her with all his heart, as certainly 
as did his young master, But the 
man envied the dog the many cares- 
ses which he won, and the constant 
companionship to which he was 
admitted. Indeed, one might have 
fancied that Jessa loved Nero morethan 
Harry, who did not know how holy a 
thing love is, in the bosom of a young 
and innocent girl. Jessa was a joy- 
ous creature, and the only cloud on 


Jessa, ‘is 


not 
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the atmosphere of ther spirit was the 
memory of her parents, and that was 


ever glowing the radiant rainbow of 


faith in their eternal beatitude. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill loved her almost to 
idolatry, and every person about the 
house felt ita privilege to serve her. 
She was literally burdened with pres- 
ents of everything rare and beautiful : 
but she delighted in nothing so much 
as flowers. 

A party of men had been at her 
father’s deserted cottage, and brought 
away Whatever was worth preserving, 


-and she had treasured up every little 


memento of parental affection; but 
some choice plants, which her mother 
used to love and nurse, because her 
father prized them, were, to her, most 
precious. She tended them with a 
religious devotion, as if she believed 
that her mother’s spirit lived in their 
bloom: and if they drooped, or faded 
prematurely, she would weep bitterly, 
trom a fancy that she had offended the 
gentle spirit, Which thus testified its 
sorrow. She kept them in her own 
chamber, and always knelt, and min- 
gled her prayers with their fragrance. 

Mrs. Hill observed that, whenever 
Harry gave her a choice tlower, she 
would place it in a water vase, on the 
same stand with her hallowed treas- 
ures; and this one indication of aflec- 
tion for the giver was all conclusive in 
that lady’s eyes. But poor Harry 
was by no means satistied with such 
indications of love, and misconstrued 
her delicate, maidenly reserve, into in- 
difference. Often did he sigh, “Oh, 
that I were that dog!” as he beheld 
Jessa, seated on the grass, with her 
book in her hand, and the other buried 
in Nero’s worsted lock: or with her 
white arm around his neck, as she re- 
clined on his broad shoulders. He 
did not know that she loved Nero for 
Harry’s sake. 

With the sere autumn he was 
obliged to leave home, to go to a dis- 
tant university. ‘ You will not for- 
get me, Jessa,” he said to her at 
parting. 

**Notif you write very ofien,” she 


replied, with «a bright smile. He 
turned away, displeased: and she 
Went into the desolate garden, to 
weep. 


Mrs. Hill was a woman of excellent 
sense, who possessed a good, solid ed- 
ucation, and found great delight in in- 
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structing Jessa, who seemed to pos- 
sess intuitiye knowledge, which grasp. 
ed at once the contents of every page 
that was spread before her, and re. 


joiced in every new acquisition of s¢j- 


ence as in an imperishable treasure, 
During the three years of Harry’s ab- 
sence, she became an all accomplished 
woman. Her mind was stored with 
useful as well as ornamental litera- 
ture; and her fingers were alike ex. 
pert on the keys of a musical instru- 
ment, and in the use of the scissors 
and needle. She could give a botani- 
eal description of the tlowers which 
she cultivated in her garden, and 
could imitate them beautifully with 
the pencil: or, in embroidery, with 
worsteds of her own spinning and 
dying. She could cut and make a 
garment—cook a hunter’s dinner, ora 
Christmas feast. 

A gentleman of great worth and 
wealth, in Mr. Hill’s vicinity, a visitor 
at his house, becoming acquainted 
with Jessa, and seeing in her the per- 
fection of What a woman should be, 
fixed his hopes upon her. She per- 
ceived the partiality, which he was at 
no pains to conceal: but while her 
truthful heart shrank from encourag- 
ing his affections, she was obliged to 
receive his attentions with civility. 
She frequently rode out in his compa- 
uy, although she gave 1o encourage- 
ment sufficient to embolden a declara- 
tion on his part. 

Just at this time, Harry returned 
home, and was met with joyful ac- 
counts of Miss Jessa’s excellence, and 
fine prospects of becoming the bride 
of Mr. Granger. He felt disposed to 
curse the ofticious tongues that told 
him such hateful tidings. He had 
written home frequently, and been at 
home several times during the term of 
his studies, and Jessa had always writ- 
ten and spoken to him as her kind and 
dear brother; could she do more with- 
out his permission, and he had never 
solicited her love. 
was most precious to her heart, and 
could not detine his increasing reserve 
and coldness. Ile grew silent and mo- 
rose, seldom spent an evening at home, 
and never brought her favorite blos- 
soms. She smiled in company, and 
wept upon her pillow, until her eye 
grew heavy, and her check pale. 

It was the first wish of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill that Harry and Jessa 
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should be united, and succeed them in 
their beautiful possessions. This wish, 
however, they kept within their own 
bosom, and while they read their 
young hearts, reso!ved to 'et love take 
its own course. 

It was a soft evening, just at the 
bridal season of the year, when the 
full-blown Spring yields, blushing to 
Summer’s ardent cooing, and mingles 
rich berries with her fr: agrant rose- 
wreaths; while hope and love reign 
over all animate and inanimate things, 
weaving the garland, attuning the 
hymn, and filling the balmy atimos- 
phere with bliss, when Jessa stole 
from her chamber into the dewy gar- 
den. The full moon was walking in 
brightness up her starry path in the 
blue ether, shedding a meliower beau- 
ty upon all that was already exquisite- 
ly beautiful. She did not acknowl- 
edge herself miserable, yet all the 
bloom and fragrance around her fell 
coldly on her spint: and she wept, 
she knew not wherefore, only she was 
sad. 

Inthat same garden, under a thick 
tree. sat Ifarry, musing on the blight 
of his cherished hope s. He thought 
of the day on which he found the life- 
less child on the lake shore; and how 
he wept over her inanimate beauties : 
and how his heart leaped when he be- 
held her, on his return, with her bright 
curls dishevelled over Nero’s neck : 
and how he prized the dog for her sake ; 
and how he had regarded her as his 
own precious pearl of the waters: 
and how his parents loved her: and 
then that, pure, pious, and beautiful 
as she Was, she was indifferent to him, 
and about to become another's. © Oh, 
God!” he cried, in a voice of agony, 

can I live and see her given to the 
arms of another? Jessa, ny own, 
worshipped Jessa, the wife of my ri- 
val! No—never! I will leave my 
home to-morrow, never to return. = tf 
have nerved my heart: [ willleave her 
to be happy!” 

* Will you consult her first, as to 
whether such a step will, in any man- 
ner, conduce to her happiness ? ” whis- 
pered a sweet, familiar voice, almost 
in his ear. Heturned. Jessa stood, 
like the spirit of bliss, beside him, her 
bright eyes beaming roguishly into 
his. The farce was over. He blushed, 
under a deep sense of the ludicrous- 
ness of his position: and then, with a 
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rlad laugh, clasped her to his bosom. 

66 And will you be my wife, Jessa ?” 
he asked, tremulous sly. 

coW hy do you ask me, if you are go- 
ing away to-morrow, never to re- 
tur nr” 

“Oh, Jessa, that was all folly; I 
thought you were going to marry Mr. 
Ger anger. "9 

‘But what made you think so?” 

‘Indeed, I can not tell. IL suppose 

it was a delusion of jealously, growing 


out of excess of love. But say, will 
vou be mine?” 
“Why, I confess, brother Harry, 


that my little heart enthroned you as 
its sovereign, from the time 1 knew 
you asiny “delive rer from death. And 
so, if your parents will consent to see 
their son united to such a little nobody 


as Jessa of the lake, why she is your 
own.” 
* All’s well that ends well,” cried 


Mr. Hill, gaily, as he advanced, with 
his good lady, into the moonlight. 

* Now, IL suppose, the hopes and fears 
which have been goading you so cru- 
elly are all merged into an ocean of 
blessedness. You have done well, and 
just as [ would have advised you to do. 
May the blessing of God ce onfirm that 
which your parents now pour upon 
you, and keep you ever from all sin 
and sorrow, making peace and honor 
your abiding portion.” 

Harry Hiil was afterward distin- 
cuished in the councils of his country ; 
and his gentle and beautiful lady was 
a bright gem in the wreath of her 
country’s distinguished daughters ; yet 
the joys of home, where ‘they were 
idolized by their parents and children, 
where the rich honored and the poor 
blessed them, and the stranger rested 
in the shade of their hospitality, were 
ever nearest and dearest to their 
hearts. 
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3y ALL that we can look upon an 
object of sense, and (admitting its 
capacity of affording present pleasure) 
steadily reckon up its influence on 
future ha ippiness by all that we are 
advanced in power of thought and rec- 
titude of action. The gre at labor is to 
subdue the tyrauny of ‘the e present im- 
pression; to hold down desire and 
aversion with a firm grasp, till we 
have time to see where they would 
drive us. 
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THE RAIN-DROP AND TILE 


LILY. 


hY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


A cloud, that had hung like a veil o’er 
the sun, 

Was melted, and came to the earth on 
the run; 

When, one of its parts,in a round, 
sparkling drop, 

That coursed down the air, on its way 
made a stop, 

To crown a fair lily, that, lovely and 
pale, 

Had hung down her bells, pouring 
sweets o’er the vale; 

Because not another, of all the bright 
shower, 

Could bathe, in descendirg, so lovely 
a flower. 


The lily was shocked by the signal of 
state ; 

She shook when it came, and was bent 
With its weight: 

“Tis brilliant and heavy,” she mod- 
estly said, 

* And must not be worn by so hum- 
ble a head: 

lor me, in my simple and plain robe 
of white, 

To wear a gay coronet, dazzling the 
sight, 

It ill would befit !” so she bowed her- 
self down, | 

And on the greet leaf meekly cast off 
her crown. 


“And now,” said the drop, *as it 
clearly is seen. 

The crown was not needed to make 
thee a queen; 

Permit me awhile at thy feet to repose, 

A few secret things of my life to dix 
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And then, ray | sink in the earth, 
where the root 

Will take me, and let me return in ag 
shoot, 

To hang on a stem in a beautiful bell, 

As pure as the one that 1 loved when 
1 fell.” 


The lily consented: 
began :— 

“My birth was before the creation of 
man ! 

When darkness was yet ou the face of 
the deep, 

I lay in its bosom, an infant asleep. 

The Spirit moved o’er us through 
turbulent night ; 

And, when my Creator said “ Let 
THERE BE LIGHT,” 

The tirst rays awoke me. 
and played 

In praise of the power by whose word 
we were made. 


the drop then 


I sparkled 


“ And since—but ’twould take many 
lives such as thine 

To hear half the change that has since 
followed mine. 

I have run in the stream, I have leapt 
in the fount; 

I have slept in the lake, and have 
rolled up the mount, . 

In a light curl of mist—I have 
strengthened the oak, 

When o’er its lone head the red thun- 
derbolt broke: 

I’ve sailed in the cioud, and distilled 
in the dew: 

As old as the world. P’ve a form ever 
new. 


‘When the earth was submerged, I 
was under the ark, 
Combined with my kindred to bear 
up the bark. 
I've been at the poles—all the zones 
have erossed : 
I’ve fled from the tire. and been caught 


bv the frost. 
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I’ve plunged in the avalanche, heaved 
in the sea, 

And Ocean’s deep things have been 
open to me. 

The ruins unknown, and the treas- 
ures untold, 

That lie in her cavern, ‘twas mine to 
behold. 


“Through groves of rich coral, while 
winding my way, 

Where pearls strewed the bed, and 
the mariner lay, 

l’ve bathed his pale lip and his eye’s 
heavy lid, 

When all these bright things from its 
vision were hid: 

And, cold, rayless orbs seemed to te!l 
me their sight 

By ilim was recalled who said ° let 
there be light!’ 

From scenes sad and deep, to the skies 
high and clear, 

] rose in a vapor, to fall in a tear. 


‘Approaching the earth, on thy bright 
graceful stem, 

When pierced by a sunbeam, L turned 
to a gem. 

The delicate union of water and light, 

Where so many beauties and wonders 
unite, 

Was formed on thy head, and disport- 
ing its powers 

To mark the the sweetest and fairest 
of tlowers. 

And now, the next form that to sight 
I assume, 

i hope will appear on thy stalk, in its 
bloom !” 


The drop sunk away, where the root 
drew it in. 


And ye, who will go, when the lilies 
begin 

Their buds to unfold to the warm 
vernal sun, 
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And look in the vale, ye may there 
find the one 

That cast off her crown; 
drop will be seen 

To rise gently up, o’er the leaves fresh 
and green, 

Transformed to a _ bell of 
snowy white, 

And still praising Him who said “ Let 
there be Light.” 


and the 


a pure, 


JOSEPHINE. 


From Ulm, Napoleon, with two 
hundred thousand men, flushed with 
victory, rushed like a tempest down 
the valley of the Danube, driving the 
terrified Austrians before him like 
chaff swept by the whirlwind. Ten 
thousand bombshells were rained 
down upon the roofs of Wienna, till 
the dwellings and the streets were 
deluged with the blood of innocence, 
and then the gates were thrown open 
for the entrance of the conqueror. 
Alexander. the emperor of all the 
Russias, was hastening down from 
the North, with his barbarian hordes, 


to aid the beleaguered city. Napo- 
leon tarried not at Vienna. Fearless- 


ly pushing on through the sleet and 
the hail of a northern winter, he dis- 
appeared in the distance from the eyes 
ot France. Austria, Sweden, Russia, 
were assembling their innumerable 
legions to crush him. He was far 
from home, in a hostile country. Ru- 
mors that his rashness had led to his 
ruin began to circulate throughout 
Europe. 

Josephine was almost distracted 
With anxiety respecting her husband. 
She knew that a terrivle battle was 
approaching, in which he was to en- 
counter fearful odds. The most dread- 
ful forebodings pervaded Paris and all 
I'rance. Severai days had passed, dur- 
ing which no intelligence whatever 
had been received from the distant ar- 
my. Ominous whispers of defeat and 
ruin filled the air. The cold blasts of 
& December night were whistling 
around the towers of St. Cloud, as 
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Josephine and a few of her friends 
were assembled im the saloon, anxious- 
ly awaiting tidings from Napoleon. 
It was no time for hilarity, and no one 
attempted even to promote festive en- 
joyment. The hour of nine o'clock 
had arrived, and yet no courier ap- 
peared. All hopes of any tidings on 
that day were relinquis shed. Sudden- 
ly the clatter ‘of iron hoofs was heard 
as a single horseman galloped into the 
court- yard. Josephine almost fainted 
with emotion as she heard the feeble 
shout, ‘* Victory—Austerlitz!” She 
rushed to the window and threw it 
a The horse of the courier had 
fallen dead upon the pavement, and 
the exhausted rider, unable to stand, 
was half reclining by his side. In the 
intensity of her impatie nce, Josephine 
rushed down thie stairs and into the 
court-yard, followed by all her ladies. 
The faithful messenger was brought 
to herin the arms of four men. fle 
presented to the empress a blurred and 
blotted line. which the emperor had 
written amid the thunder and the 
smoke, the uproar and the carnage of 
the dreadful day of Austerlitz. As 
soon as Napoleon saw the field cover- 
ed with the slain, and the routed ar- 
mies of his foes flying in dismay be- 
fore their triumphant pursuers, in the 
midst of all the horrors of that most 
horrible scene, he turned the energies 
of his impetuous mind from the hot 
pursuit to pen a line to his faithful 
Josephine, announcing the victory. 
The empress, with tears almost blind- 
ing her eyes, read the billet where she 
stood, by the light of a torch which 
an attendant had brought her. She 
immediately drew from her finger a 

valuable ring, and presented it to the 
bearer of the joyful message. The 
messenger was Moustache the Mame- 
luke, who had acc ompanied Napoleon 
from Egypt. and who was so celebra- 
ted for the devotion of his attachment 
to the emperor. He had ridden on 
horseback one hundred and fifty miles 
within twelve hours. 

Napoleon was exceedingly sensitive 
to any apparent want of allection or 
attention on the part of Josephine. 
A remarkable occurrence, illustrative 
of this sensitiveness, took place on his 
return from his last Austrian cam- 
paign. When he arrived at Munich, 
where he was delayed for ashort time, 
he dispatched a courier to Josephine, 
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informing her that he would be at 


Fontainbleau on the evening of the 
twenty-seventh, and expressing a 
wish that the court should be assem- 
bled there to meet him. He, how- 
ever, in his eagerness, pressed on with 
such unanticipated speed, that he ar- 
rived early in the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, thirty-six hours earlier 
than the time he had appointe d. He 
had actually overtaken his courier, 
and entered with him the court-yard 
at Fontainbleau. Very unre: isonably 
annoyed at finding no one there to re- 
ceive him, he said to the exhausted 
courier, as he was dismounting from 
his horse, ** You can rest to-morrow: 
gallop to St. Cloud, and announce my 
arrival to the empress.” It was a dis- 
tance of forty miles. Napoleon was 
very impatient all the day, and, in the 
evening, hearing a carriage enter the 
court-yard, he eagerly ran down, 4s 
was his invariable custom, to greet 
Josephine. To his great disappoint- 
ment, the carriage contained only 
some of her ladies. ‘And where is 
the empress?” he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. ‘* We have preceded her by 
perhaps a quarter of an hour,” they 
replied. The emperor was now in 
very ill humor. ‘* A very happy ar- 
rangement,” said he, sarcastically : 
and, turning upon his heel, he ascend- 
ed to the little library, where he had 
been busily emploved. 

Soon Josephine arrived. Napoleon, 
hearing the carriage enter the court, 
coldly asked who had come. Being 
informed that it was the empress, he 
moved not trom his seat, but went on 
very busily with his writing. The 
attendants were greatly surprised, for 
he never before had been known to 
omit meeting the empress at her car- 
riage. Josephine, entirely uncon- 
scious of any fault, and delighted 
with the thought of again meeting 
her husband, and of surprising him in 
his cabinet, hastened up stairs and en- 
tered the room. Napoieon looked up 
coldly froin his papers, and addressed 
her with the chilling salutation, “And 
so, madame, you have come at last 
[tis well. 1 was just about to set 
out for St. Cloud.” Josephine burst 
into tears, and stood silently sobbing 
before him. Napoleon was conquered. 
His own conscious reproved him for 
his exceeding injustice. Herose from 
his seat. exclaiming, “Josephine, [ am 
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wrong; forgive me;” and, throwing 
his arms about her neck, embraced 
her most tenderly. The reconcilia- 
{ion was immediate and perfect, for 
the gentle spirit of Josephine could 
retain no resentment. 

Napoleon had a very decided taste 
in reference to Josephine’s style of 
dress, and her only ambition was to 
decorate her person in a manner which 
would be agreeable to him. On this 
occasion she retired very soon to dress 
for dinner. In about half an hour 
she reappeared, dressed with great el- 
egance, ina robe of white satin, bor- 
dered with eider down, and witha 
wreath of blue flowers, entwined 
With silver ears of corn, adorning her 
hair. Napoleon rose to meet her, and 
gazed upon her with an expression of 
ereat fondness. Jo-ephine said, with 
a smile, “You do not think that | 
have occupied too much time at my 
toilet?” Napoleon pointed playfully 
to the clock upon the mantel, which 
indicated the hour of half past seven, 
and, taking the hand of his wife, en- 
tered the dining-reom. 

Though Napoleon often displayed 
the weaknesses of our fallen nature, 
he at times exhibited the noblest traits 
of humanity. 


POERTHY. 


The object of the philosopher is to 
inform and enlighten mankind; that 
of the orator, to acquire an ascendant 
over the will of others, by bending to 
his own purposes” their  judg- 
ments, their imaginations, and their 
passions; but the primary and the dis- 
tinguishing aim of the poet is to 
please ; and the prineipal resource 
which he possesses for this purpose, 
is by addressing the imagination. 

In poetry, we perceive every where 
what Akenside calls 

“The charm, 
That searchiess nature o'er the sense 
of man 
Diffuses,—to behold, in lifeless things 
The inexpressive semblance of him- 
self, 
Of thought and passion.” 
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The zephyrs laugh,—the sky smiles, 
—the forest frowns,—the storm and 
the surge contend together.—the soli- 
tary place not merely blossoms like 
the rose, but itis glad. All nature 
becomes animated. The poetic gen- 
lus, like that soul of the world, by 
Which the early philosophers account- 
ed for all earthly changes, breathes its 
OWn spirit into everything surround- 
Ing it. 

The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; and the 
7aves 

Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness—earth 
is veiled, 

And mantled with its beauty ; and the 
walls, 

That close the universe, with crystal, 
in, 

Are eloquent with voices, that pro- 
claim 

The unseen glories of immensity. 

‘Tis not the chime and flow of words, 
that move 

[In measured tile, and metrical array : 

‘Tis not the union of returning 
sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can 
give 

This all-prevading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the 
soul, 

"Tis a mysterious feeling, which com- 
bines 

Man with the world around him, in a 
chain 

Woven of flowers, and dipped in 

sweetness, till 

Ile taste the high communion of his 

thoughts, 

With all existences, in earth and 

heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace 

and power. 

"Tis not the noisy babbler, who dis- 

plays, 

in studied phrase and ornate epithet. 
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And rounded period, poor and vapid 
thoughts, 

Which peep from out the cumbrous 
ornaments, 

That overload 
words 

Are few, but deep and solemn: and 
they break 

Fresh from the fount of feeling, and 
are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, 
fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were 


their littleness. Its 


coals, 

His language winged with terror, as 
when bolts 

Leap from the brooding 
armed with wrath, 

Commissioned to affright us, and des- 
troy. 


tempest, 
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A TRUE STORY. 


BY A SAILOR. 


Many years ago when New Zealand 
Was a land of uninterrupted Heathen- 
ism, the ship ou which I was a com- 
mou sailor dropped anchor at a cau- 
tious distance trom the shore, in one 
of the harbors of that island. We 
had been months upon the ocean, 
Without seeing any laud; and when 
the sublime mountains and luxuriant 
valleys of that magnificent isle rose 
from the wide waste of waters before 
us, it was difficult to realize that we 
were not approaching some lovely re- 
vion of fairy enchantment. 

We soon, however, found that we 
were still in this world of sin and 
woe: for it so happened that there 
was a terrible fight between two war 
parties of the natives raging at the 
very hour in which we entered the 
lovely bay. From the deck of our 
ship we witnessed with awe the 


whole revolting scene, the fierce as- 
sault, the bloody carnage, the infuriat- 
ed shrieks. the demoniac attitudes of 


those maddened savages, as they fell 
upon each other with a degree of 
fury which seemed worse than human. 
Often we saw the heavy club of the 
New Zealand savage fall upon the 
head of his antagonist; and as he fel] 
lifeless to the ground, his head was 
beaten by reiterated blows, till ex- 
haustion satiated fury. This awful 
scene of savage life, as beheld from 
the deck of our ship, impressed even 
us unthinking sailors with emotions 
of deepest melancholy. 

In consequence of the war, or some 
other cause, no canoe from the shore 
approached our ship. As we were 
entirely destitute of wood, the cap- 
tain sent a boat's crew, with many 
cautions as to safety, to the opposite 
side of the harbor to collect some fuel. 
lL was sent with this party. We land- 
ed upon a beautiful beach upen which 
a heavy surf was rolling. The savage 
scene we had just witnessed so filled 
us with terror, that we were every 


moment apprehensive that a party of 


cannibals would fall upon us and des- 
troy us. After gathering wood for 
some time we returned to the boat, 


and found to our dismay that the surf 


rolling in upon the beach had so in- 
creased that it was impossible to 
launch the boat. The sun was just 
setting behind angry clouds, which 
betokened a rising storm. The crested 
Waves were rolling more and more 
heavily in from the ocean. A dark 
night was coming on, and savage war- 
riors, their hands already dripping 
With blood, were everywhere around. 
We were all silent. No one was will- 
ing to speak of his fears, and yet no 
one could conceal them, 

Before we lett the ship the captain 
had informed us that an English mis- 
sionary had erected his hut about two 
miles from the place where we were 
to land. ‘The captain had visited him 
about two years before in his solitary 
home, and it Was then very uncertain 
Whether he would be able to continue 
his post of danger. We immediately 
resolved to endeavor to tind the mis- 
sionary, and to seek such protection 
as he could afford us for the night. 

Increasing masses. of clouds rolled 
up and spread over the sky; and as we 
groped our way through the deep and 
tangled forest, 
Egypt enveloped us. After wander- 
ing about. we harmlly knew where for 
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darkness like that of 
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some time, we heard loud shouts of 
savages either in conflict or revelry. 
Cautiously we approached the sounds 
till we beheld a large party gathered 
around the fires, with the hideous 
trophies of their recent battle and ex- 
ulting over their victory. We thought 
it wise to keep as far from them as 
possible, aid again turned from the 
light of their fire into the dark forest, 
where we could hardly see an arm’s 
length before us. We length came 
upon a little path, and slowly follow- 
ing it along, stumbling in the dark- 
ness, over rocks and trees, we came in 
view of the twinkling light of a lamp. 
I, with another one of the party, was 
sent forward te reconnoitre. We 
soon found that the light proceeded 
from a hut, = whether from the 
night fire of asavage New Zealander 
or from the . nis ot the Christian mis- 
sionary we knew not; and few can 
imagine the anxiety with which we 
cautiously moved along to ascertain 
how the fact might be. Our hopes 
were greatly revived by the sight of a 
glazed window; and when, through 
that window we saw aman in the 
garb of civilized life, with his wife 
and one child kneeling at their even- 
prayers, our joy knew no bounds. 
Waiting a few moments till the 
prayer was closed, we entered the 
door, and though the surprise of the 
inmates was very great in seeing two 
white sailors enter their dwelling, 
Wwe were most hospitably received. 
The missionary immediately lighted 
his lantern, and proceeding With us, 
led the rest of our people to his hum- 
ble abode. We all slept upon his bed 
for the night. Weary, however, as | 
was I found but little rest. 1 thought 
of my quiet New England home, 
from which I had been absent buta 
few months. Ith ought of my mother 
and her anxiety about her sailor boy 
in this his first voyage. The scene 
Was, indeed, a novel one tome. The 
swelling Winds of the tempestous 
night, the wild scenes of man and na- 


ture al i around us, the vivid image of 


the bloody conflict, with the remem- 
brance of its hideous and fiend-like 
outcries—all united so to impress my 
spirits, that I found but little repose. 
My companions, however, perhaps 
more accustomed to danger, and per- 
haps less addic ted to thought. were 
oon soundly asleep. 
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Early in the morning, i party of 
warriors came to the mission: ary’s hut 
in search of us, having somehow as- 
certained that a boat’s crew were on 
the shore. The missionary and his 
wife, both in countenance and manner 
manifested the deepest anxiety for our 
safety. The savages were imperious 
and rude. and it seen ce to me then 
that nothing but the restraining pow- 
er of God preserves dl this family unin- 


jured in the midst of such cruel and 


treacherous men. While they had 
been somewhat subdued in spirit by 
the kindness, the meekness and the 
utter helplessness of the missionary’s 
fatally, they considered us sailors as 
fair game for plunder and abuse. By 
the most earnest solicitations on the 
part of the missionary, they were in- 
duced to spare us. The Inissionary 
accompanied us to our boat, and we 
had for our retinue a — oi rioting 
and carousing savages, brandishing 
their bloody war-clubs over our heads 
to convince us that we were in their 
power. A walk of two miles conduct- 
ed ustothe beach. It wasa fearful 
walk, and the watchful anxiety of our 
friend proved that he considered our 
danger to be great. When we arrived 
at the beach, some of the natives man- 
ifested great reluctance to let us go. 
Some took hold of’ our boat to draw 
it further upon the land, while they 
seemed to be earnestly arguing with 
the rest on thefolly of permitting our 
escape. <At length, however, they 
vielded to the remonstrances of the 
missionary, and aided us in launching 
our boat through the now subsiding 
surf. As we rowed from the shore, | 
looked back on that devoted man 
standing upon the beach in the midst 
of these rude savages, and thought of 
the days and weeks and months he 
must there pass in thankless labor. 
| thought that his lot was, ina world- 
ly point of view, one of the hardest I 
had ever known: and IL wondered 
that any man could be so hard-hearted 
as to speak in terms of reproach and 
point the finger of scorn toward the 
Christian missionary. 

In my last voyage about two vears 
ago, | again entered the same harbor. 
It isnow called the Bay of Islands, 
and is one of the most beautiful 
places in natural scenery on the sur- 
tace of the globe. I could hardly 
credit my eves as I looked out upon a 
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handsome and thrifty town, with 
many dwellings indicative of wealth 
and elegance. There were churches 
of tasteful architecture, and school 
children with their slates and books. 
And there were to be seen New Zea- 
landers and their families dwell- 


ing in cheerful parlors, = sanc- 
tified by morning prayers and 
evening hymns. The untiring 


labors of the missionary had, 
through God’s blessing, created a new 
world; and the emotions of deep com- 
passion with which I had regarded 
him when we left him on the beach 
alone with the savages, were trans- 
formed into sentiments of admiration 
and almost envy in view of his 
achievements. All other labors seem- 
ed trivial compared with his. And I 
then felt, and still feel, that if any 
man can lie down with joy upon a 
dying bed, it is he who can look back 
upon a life successfully devoted to 
raising asavage people to the com- 
forts, refinements and virtues of a 
Christian life. 
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COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the man whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in the form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 

Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest: 

Not to the sordid worldling, 
Not to to the knavish clown ; 

Not to the haughty tyrant, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food ; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown: 
Unto the kindly hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
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IMAGINA'PLON. 


We do not merely perceive objects, 
and conceive or remember them sim- 
ply as they were, but we have the 
power of combining them in various 
new assemblages,—of forming at our 
will, with a sort of delegated omnipo- 
tence, not a single universe merely, 
but a new and varied universe, with 
every succession of our thought. The 
materials of which we form them are 
indeed, materials that exist in every 
mind; but they exist in every mind 
only as the stones exist shapelessly in 
the quarry, that require little more 
than mechanic labor to convert them 
into common dwellings, but that rise 
into palaces and temples only at the 
command of architectural genius. 
This power of combining our concep- 
tions or remembrances in new assem- 
blages is termed imagination. 

The most sublime exertions of im- 
agination are made by the poet. But 
Wwe must not conceive, merely because 
they are sublime, that they compre- 
hend the whole office of imagination, 
or even its most important uses. It 
is of far more importance to mankind, 
as it operates in the common offices of 
life,—in the familiar feelings of every 
hour. What are all those pictures of 
the future, which are ever before our 
eyes, in the successive hopes, and 
fears, and designs of life, but imagina- 
tions, in which circumstances are com- 
bined that never perhaps, in the same 
forms and proportions, have existed 
in reality, and which, very probably, 
are neyer to exist but in those very 
hopes and fears which we have form- 
ed?’ The writer of romance gives 
secret motives and passions to the 
characters which he invents, and adds 
incident to incident in the long series 
of complicated action which he de- 
velops. What he does, we, too, are 
doing every hour:—contriving events 
that are never to happen,—imagining 
motives and passions, and thinking 
our little romances, of which ourselves 
perhaps, are the primary heroes, but 
the plot of which there is a sufticient 
complication of adventures of those 
whom we dislike. Our romances of 
real life, though founded upon facts, 
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are, in their principal circumstances, 
fictions still; and, though the fancy 
which they display may not be as 
brilliant, it is still the same in kind 
with that which forms and fills the 
history of imaginary heroes and 
heroines. 

It is well known, from experience, 
that the activity and consequent im- 
provement of imagination, depend not 
a little upon the character of the ob- 
jects with which it is first occupied. 
The great, the sublime, the beautiful, 
the new, and the uncommon, in exter- 
nal nature, are not only striking and 
agreeable in themselves, but, by asso- 
ciation, these qualities powerfully 
awaken the sensibilities of the heart, 
and kindle the the fires of youthful 
imagination. If the student permit 
objects which are mean, low, or sen- 
sual, to usurp possession of his mind: 
if the books which he reads, and the 
studies that he pursues, are contaminat- 
ed with gross ideas, he has no right to 
expect that this omnipotent faculty 
shall cver draw from the polluted 
treasures Of his memory, anything 
noble, useful, or praiseworthy; or 
that his name shall ever be enrolled 
among those who have delighted, in- 
structed, and honored their native 
land and the world at large. 

By an excessive indulgence in the 
pleasures of imagination, the taste 
may acquire a fastidious refinement 
unsuitable to the present situation of 
human nature: and those intellectual 
and moral habits, which ought to be 
formed by actual experience of the 
world, may be gradually so accommo- 
dated to the dreams of poetry and ro- 
mance, 2s to disqualify us for the 
scenes in which we are destined to act. 

3ut a well-regulated imagination is 
the great spring of human activity, 
and the principal source of human 
improvement. As it delights in pre- 
senting to the mind scenes and char- 
acters more perfect than those with 
which we are acquainted, it prevents 
us from ever being completely satisfied 
With our present condition, or with 
our past attainments, and en- 
gages us continually in the pursuit 


of some untried enjoyment, or of 


some ideal excellence. Destroy this 


faculty, and the condition of man will 
become as stationary as that of the 
brutes. 


USEFULNESS OF MATILEMATI- 
CAL STUDIES. 


Of all the sciences which serve to 
‘all forth the spirit of enterprise and 
inquiry, there is none more eminently 
useful than mathematics. By anearly 
attachment to these elegant and sub- 
lime studies we acquire a habit of 
reasoning, and an elevation of thought 
which fixes the mind, and prepares it 
for every other pursuit. From a few 
simple axioms, and evident principles, 
we proceed gradually to the most gen- 
eral propositions, and remote analo- 
gies: deducing one truth from 
another in a chain of argument well 
connected and logically pursued; 
which brings us at last, in the most 
satisfactory manner, to the conclusion. 
and serves as a general direction in all 
our inquiries after truth. 

Mathematical learning is likewise 
equally estimable for its practical util- 
ity. Almost all the works of art and 
devices of man, have a dependence 
upon its principles, and are indebted 
to it for their origin and perfection. 
The cultivation of these admirable 
sciences is therefore a thing of the ut- 
most importance, and ought to be con- 
sidered as a principal part of every 
well regulated plan of education. 
They are the guide of our youth, the 
pertcction of our reason, and the 
roundation of every great and noble 
undertaking. 

Mathematics are very properly re- 
commended as the best remedy to 
cure an unsteady and volatile disposi- 
tion. They teach ns to reason in @ 
clear and methodical disposition. They 
give a manly vigour to our under- 
standing, and free us from doubt and 
uncertainty on the one hand, and cre- 
dulity and rash presumption on the 
other. These studies are calculated to 
teach exactness and perspicuity in 
definition, connection and conclusive- 
ness in argument, carefulness in obser- 

ration, patience in meditation; and 
from no exercises can the scholar go 
better prepared and disciplined to the 
pursuit of the higher branches 
of knowledge. The benefit to be de- 
rived from them is thus stated by Mr. 
Locke: ‘*I have mentioned mathe- 
matics asa wav to settle ia the mind 
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a habit of reasoning closely, and in 
train; not that L think it necessary 
that all men should be deep mathema- 
ticians; but that having got the way 
of reasoning, to which that study 
necessarily brings the mind, they 
might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge, as they shall have 
occasion.” 





BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY. 


Our emotions of beauty are various; 
and, as they gradually rise, from ob- 
ject to object, a sort of regular pro- 
gression may be traced from the faint- 
est beauty to the vastest sublimity. 
These extremes may be considered as 
united, by a class of intermediate 
feelings, tor which grandeur might, 
perhaps, be a suitable term, that have 


more beauty, or more ot sub- 
limity, according to their place 
in the scale of emotion. Let us 


imagine that we see before us a stream 
gently gliding through fields, rich 
with all the luxuriance of summer, 
overshadowed at times by the foliage 
that hangs over it, from bank to bank, 
and then suddenly sparkling in the 


open sunshine, as if with a still 
brighter current than before. Let us 


trace it, till it widens to a majestic 
river, Of which the waters are the 
boundary of two flourishing empires, 


‘conveying abundance equally to each, 


while city succeeds city, on its popu- 
lous shores, almost with the same ra- 
pidity as grove formerly succeeded 
grove. Letus next behold it losing 
itself in the immensity of the ocean, 
which seems to be only an expansion 
of itself, when there is not an object 
to be seen but its own wide amplitude 
between the banks which it leaves, 
and the sun that is setting, as if in 
another world, in the remote horizon; 
—in all this course, from the brook to 
the boundless waste of waters,—if we 
were to trace and contemplate the 
whole continued progress, we should 
have aseries of emotions. The emo- 
tions which rose, when we regarded 
the narrow sfream,-would be those 
Which we class as emotions of beauty. 
The emotions which rose when we 
considered that infinity of waters, in 
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Which it was ultimately lost, would 
be of the kind which we denominate 
sublimity ; and the grandeur of the 
river, While it was still distinguisha- 
ble from the ocean, to which it was 
proceeding, might be viewed with 
feelings, to which. on the same princi- 
ple of distinction, some other name 
or names might be given. 

The same progressive series of feel- 
ings, Which may thus be traced as we 
contemplate works of nature, is not 
less evident in the contemplation of 
works of human art, whether that art 
has been employed in material things, 
or be purely intellectual. Irom the 
cottage to the cathedral—from the 
simplest ballad air, to the harmony of 
a choral anthem—from a pastoral to 
an epic poem or tragedy—from a land- 
scape to a cartoon,—in each case there 
is a Wide interval, and you may easily 
perecive, that, merely by adding what 
seemed degree after degree, you arrive 
at last at emotions with which have 
little apparent resemblance to the 
emotions which the scale began. 

In the moral scene the progression 
is equally evident. Let us suppose, 
for exainple, that in the famine of an 
ariny, a soldier divides his scanty al- 
lowance with one of his comrades, 
whose health is sinking under the pri- 
vation. We feel in the contemplation 
of this action, a pleasure, which is that 
of moral beauty. In proportion as 
we imagine the famine of longer du- 
ration, orthe prospect of relief less 
probable, the action becomes more 
and more morally grand and heroic. 
Let us next imagine, that the comrade, 
to whose relief the soldier makes this 
wenerous sacrifice, is one whose 
enmity he has formerly experienced 
on some interesting occasion; andthe 
action is not Aecro:e merely, it is sub- 
lime. 

It is in the moral conduct of our 
fellow men, that the species of sub- 
limity is to be found. which we most 
gladly recognize, as the character of 
that glorious nature, which we have 
received from God,—a _ character 
which makes us more erect in mind, 
than we are in stature, and enables us 
not to gaze onthe heavens merely, 
but to lift to them our very wishes, 
and to imitate in some faint degree, 
and to admire at least, where we can- 
not imitate, the gracious perfection 
that dwells there. 























